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ESSAYS ARE ASSAYS 


Ee HE Essay is like Poetry—it is always said 
to be “ reviving” or having a “ period” or 
“being widely read once more.” 

Worthy people, whose business it is to take the 


temperature of literature every morning and 
evening, are very serious about the Essay, and 


usually discuss it in the same solemn tones they 
use for Intellectual Movements or The Beautiful. 
But the Essay is really nothing so pretentious as 
all this. It is: like good- food which most of all 
needs to be eaten; the Essay needs, less talk about 
it, and more reading. “I think I shall read some 
essays,” says the American, bracing himself much 
as if he had said, “I think I shall go to the den- 
tist. Such a high moral attitude is enough to take 
the bloom off the freshest writing in the world. 


‘ 


And what is an essay but an “ assay,” an at- 
tempt, a trial, a test—nothing formal, nothing 
final, nothing pedantic, nothing dry. Let the 
scholars be dogmatic, let the scientist shovel facts, 
let the editorial writer tell the world where it 


gets off and on, the duty of the essayist is to sug- 


gest, to illuminate, to reveal. Reading good es- 
says is not a duty, unless it is a duty to lubricate 
the mind; it is not a task, unless new ideas and 
novel aspects are wearisome; it is first of all a 
pleasure for all those who like good talk. 


There are no dull essayists (that is a contra- 
diction in terms), but there are of course special- 
ists whose essays are interesting only to kindred 
spirits. The Literary Review publishes a gambol 
in the far corner of a field now and then if only 
to see whether some of the crowd cannot be 
drawn that way. But the essays of John Gals- 
worthy, Stuart Sherman, Amy Lowell, D. H. 
Lawrence, Hamlin Garland, Christopher Morley, 
James Branch Cabell, Hilaire Belloc which have 
appeared from time to time in its columns are for 
any man or woman whose mind has life in it; 
while the little essays of the New Curiosity Shop 
require no bracing. And The Literary Review 
itself is the best guide to the books of good essays 
which now (for the essay is “ reviving”) are 


becoming more numerous. 


The Literary Review is the only weekly magazine 
devoting itself especially to books and literature, and 
is producing the best literary criticism in the United 
States today. Its contributors are counted among the 
best men and women writing on contemporary litera- 


ture. 
satisfying guide to the new books. 


Every booklover will find it a complete and y, 
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NATIONAL AFFATKS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Unknown Battlefields 


Two polite callers attended at the 
White House. One was General 
Pershing, the other Bishop-elect 
Freeman of the Diocese of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Freeman came to invite 
President Coolidge to make an ad- 
dress at the Washington Cathedral 
on Sunday, Sept. 30. 


Mr. Coolidge exercised the habitual 
privilege of a New Englander. He 
declined. But he added that he 
would make no public speeches until 
after he had addressed Congress at 
the opening of the next session of 
that body, in December. 


This pronouncement on the Presi- 
dent’s part is in conformity with his 
general policy. By placing Congress 
first among those to whom he ex- 
presses his opinions, no politician can 
meet him with a prepared attack. He 
has at once shown Congress a cour- 
tesy and disarmed its critical mem- 
bers. He has likewise gained an im- 
mense tactical advantage in ap- 
proaching such controversial ques- 
tions as the World Court. He will 
choose the ground where the neces- 
sary political battles will be waged, 
but the enemy does not know in ad- 
vance on what fields he will give 
battle. His batteries will not be un- 
masked until the foe stands face to 
face with him. 

It is rumored that the President’s 
dislike for making known his views 
will extend even to the giving up 
of his daily walks at 6:30 a.m. Cer- 
tain politicians, discovering the 
President’s habit, expressed a mutual 
liking for matutinal exercise. Mr. 
Coolidge has horseback riding for 
alternative, an. occupation less 
adapted to confidential conversation. 

But a taboo on an expression of 
views does not preclude the issuance 
“.of formal messages. In these the 
President’s aptitude for aphoristic 
and neat-aphoristic expressions has 
freest play. A few of those which 
he issued last week: 

To the Jewish Educational Asso- 


ciation: “ People need something to 
which they can tie. They need that 
obedience which is only born of rever- 
ence. The sentiment of reverence 
comes only from knowledge. . . . 
Teach the ancient landmarks to the 
youth of the Jewish race. . . .” 

To the Coolidge-for-President Club 
of Chicago whieh sought to boost his 
candidacy for 1924: “I have given 
no thought to the matter to which 
you refer, and I am merely doing 
what I can to take up the burdens of 
my office. . . . I am sure you will 
understand that if I ask your help to 
this end, rather than in the way you 
have suggested, it shows no lack of 
appreciation of your kindness.” 

For an inscription on a tablet to 
mark the Richmond Hill mansion 
where General Washington made his 
headquarters during the Long Island 
campaign of 1776: “This tablet is 
raised in reverence for great deeds of 
the past, that it may be an altar to 
the faith of the future.” 
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Sons 

Last week Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
son of the tenth President of the 
U. S., 70 years of age, President 
Emeritus of William and Mary Col- 
lege, took a second wife. Except for 
seven years engaged in law practice 
in Richmond, Dr. Tyler has spent his 
life as an educator. He was Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College 
from 1898 until his resignation in 
1919. His first marriage took place 
45, years ago. A widower, he mar- 
ried Miss Sue Ruffin, 35, great grand- 
daughter of the man who fired the 
first gun at Fort Sumter. Dr, Tyler 
and his bride will live at “ The Den,” 
Holderoft, Va. 

While the son of the tenth Presi- 
dent was thus attending at the altar, 
the sons of the 30th President, John 
and Calvin Coolidge, were gathering 
their tennis rackets and radio sets 
together in preparation of departure 
for Mercersburg, Pa., the seat of 
learning where Mercersburg Acad- 
emy is situated. 

The two fathers of these sons rep- 
resent the extreme brackets of those 
Presidents whose sons are living. 
But Dr. Tyler is not the oldest living 
son of a President. Since Dr. Tyler 
was not born until 1853, when his 
father, then 63, had been retired from 
the Presidency for eight years, the 
son of the 16th President, Robert 
Todd Lincoln, now 80, can assert the 
claim of being the oldest “Son.” 
The rail-splitter’s son served on 
General Grant’s staff during the Civil 
War, became a lawyer in Chicago, 
and as such rose to headship of the 
Pullman Co. (Chicago), and served 
as director of the Continental and 
Commercial Bank, the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., both of Chicago. 
In an interval between his military 
and business careers (during the ad- 
ministrations of Garfield, Arthur and 
Harrison) he was Seeretary of War 
and Ambassador to Great Britain. 
From the latter post he departed with 
a Cecilian stoop and an English 
“A.” He now belongs to the quieter 
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set in the octogenarian society ot 
Washington. 

The infrequency with which Mr. 
Lincoln is exhibited in the daily press 
was originally accounted for by the 
fact that his Chicago law partner was 
intimately associated with the 
Medills, whose Tribune was credited 
with power to make or hide, jour- 
nalistically, any Chicagoan. Mr. Lin- 
coln preferred to be hidden. 


Successful eminence sits also upon 
the banners of the Garfields, ap- 
proaching their sixties, and _ the 
Roosevelts, in their thirties. Harry 
A. Garfield is President of Williams 
College; James R., a distinguished 
Cleveland lawyer, formerly Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Interior; 
Aram, an architect, also of Cleveland. 


’ The name of Quentin Roosevelt lives 

with his father’s. His three brothers 
were also war heroes, having won 
among them at least half-a-dozen 
decorations. Theodore, Jr., is, as 
everyone knows, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy; Archibald is in oil with 
the Sinclair interests; Kermit is in 
New York shipping. 


“Taft and Taft” (the two 
younger Tafts) are now lawyers in 
the home town of Cincinnati. A seat 
in the Ohio Assembly belong to Rob- 
ert A. Charles Phelps, II, was nation- 
ally known some years since as the 
idol of Yale’s campus. 


And Richard Folsom Cleveland, 
now immersed in law studies, was 
recently an intellectual and moral 
weight in Princeton. He led the 
fight against the clubs, nor did the 
Phi Beta Kappa lessen his kudos. In 
June, 1923, he married Miss Ellen 
Douglas Gailor, daughter of Bishop 
Thomas F. Gailor (who lives in 
Memphis, Tenn.). 


There are others—U. 8. Grant, Jr., 
of San Diego; R. Benjamin Har- 
rison, of Indianapolis, both lawyers. 
It is further reported that there is a 
son of Rutherford B. Hayes living. 
This, however, has not been verified 
by Time. 


Helen Taft had the original dis- 
tinction of being Dean and Acting 
President of Bryn Mawr, before she 
was 30. Three Summers ago she 
married a Yale instructor and is now 
Mrs. Frederick J. Manning of New 
Haven. 


President McKinley had neither 
sons nor daughters. One child of 
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Rogert Topp LINCOLN 
** Dr. Tyler ig not the oldest living son ”’ 


his brother Abner—Mrs. H. L. Baer 
—is an accomplished soprano (see 


page 17). 


THE CABINET 
Philippine Annoyances 


The War Department’s active 
young charge, the Philippines, con- 
tined to inveigh against Governor 
General Wood. 

Said the Speaker of the House, 
Manuel Roxas: “We have en- 
croached upon the rights of the Gov- 
ernor General because in that guise 
liberties are won.” Said the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Manuel Quezon: 
“Our object is to reduce the Gov- 
ernor General to a mere figurehead. 
It is unpatriotic for any Filipino to 
stand by Governor Wood in his 
policies.” 


New Currency 

A dollar is a dollar, yet a dollar 
does not necessarily resemble a dol- 
lar. We have in this country, at the 
present time, six different kinds of 
paper currency. with various designs. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon last 
week approved designs for new is- 
sues of paper currency, which will 
give. three of the six kinds of eur- 
rency a uniform type of design. 

The six varieties are: 

United States Notes (Green- 
backs). Issued in denominations of 


$1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000; limited in issue to $346,681,- 
016 (protected by a gold reserve of 
$152,000,000); legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, except Cus- 
toms and interest on the public debt; 
payable in gold at the Treasury. 

Silver Certificates. Issued in the 
same denominations as Greenbacks, 
excepting $500 and $1,000; unlimited 
in issue, for silver dollars in the 
Treasury ; not legal tender; receivable 
for customs, taxes and all public 
dues; redeemable in silver dollars at 
the Treasury. 

Federal Reserve Notes. Issued in 
the same denominations as Green- 
backs excepting $1 and $2, and also 
issued in $5,000 and $10,000 denomi- 
nations; unlimited in issue on proper 
security (at least a 40% gold reserve, 
and discounted paper to full value) ; 
not legal tender; payable in gold at 
the Treasury or in gold or lawful 
money at any Federal Reserve Bank. 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes. Is- 
sued in the same denominations as 
Greenbacks; issue unlimited on paper 
security (5% cash reserve in the 
Treasury and the remainder in Gov- 
ernment securities) ; not legal tender; 
receivable for all public dues except 
customs; redeemable in: lawful money 
at the Treasury or bank of issue. 
(These notes, issued during the War, 
are now being retired.) 

Bank Notes. Issued in the same 
denominations as Greenbacks except- 
ing $1 and $2; issue limited to the 
capital of issuing bank (security the 
same as Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes); not legal tender; receivable 
for all public dues except customs; 
redeemable in lawful money at the 
Treasury or bank of issue. 


Gold Certificates. Issued in the 
same denominations as Greenbacks, 
excepting $1, $2 and $5, and also 
issued in $5,000 and $10,000 denomi- 
nations; unlimited in issue for gold in 
the Treasury (at least one-third of 
which must be coined) unless the gold 
reserve against Greenbacks falls be- 
low $100,000,000; legal tender; re- 
ceivable for all public dues; redeem- 
able in gold coin at the Treasury. 


The new designs, just approved 
by Mr. Mellon, will apply only to 
Greenbacks, Silver Certificates and 
Federal Reserve Notes in denomina- 
tions not over $100 and not including 
$2. Later the higher denominations, 
the $2 note and National Bank Notes 
may be included in the system. 


The new designs will have a uni- 
form back of green scroll work (with- 
out pictures) for each denomination. 
The faces of the notes will have uni- 
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scriptions over $100,000 (not less | the Pacifie Coast and the Orient. 


form designs for each denomination 
with portraits ($1, Washington; $5, 
Lineoln; $10, Jackson; $20, Cleve- 
land; $50, Grant; $100, Franklin; 
$2, Jefferson, if issued). The designs 
will be the same for all varieties, ex- 
cept for the proper legends on each. 
But for the convenience of the banks 
in distinguishing between kinds the 
seals, sequence numbers, letters, etc., 
will be overprinted in color. The 
Greenbacks will be overprinted in 
green; the Silver Certificates in blue; 
the Federal Reserve Notes in red. 

The object of making denomina- 
tions uniform is to make detection 
of counterfeits and raised notes 
easier. The Treasury is considering 
discontinuing the $2 denomination 
because of its unpopularity but for 
the present will continue the issue of 
that denomination in the current de- 
sign of Greenbacks and Silver Cer- 
tifieates. 


“TM2—1924” 

On Sept. 15 the Treasury had sev- 
eral bills to pay: 
Treasury Certificates. ..$290,000,000 





Interest on Publie 

SY eo NGVGs se ebi ewes 145,000,000 
*Victory Notes . 53,000,000 
*War Savings Certifi- 

CUEE vwines Vudieescss 30,000,000 

ML 5555 pe o-eig aavinie 3 $518,000,000 


Against these bills the Treasury 
expected to receive on that date about 
$340,000,000 on the third install- 
ment of income tax payments. So 
Secretary Mellon announced on Sept. 
10 a new issue of Treasury certifi- 
cates (maturity six months, interest 
44%) in amount of $200,000,000. 
The Treasury certificates falling due 
on that date would be exchanged at 
par for the new certificates, Series 
TM2—1924. 

With usual success, subscription 
books were closed two days later with 
total subseriptions of over $500,000,- 
000. About $63,000,000 of the old 
certificates were presented for ex- 
change. These were allotted. There 
were also allotted: 

All subscriptions of not more than 
$10,000 each. 


Fifty per cent. each on all sub- 
seriptions over $10,000 but not over 
$100,000 (not less than $10,000 to 
any one). 

Twenty per cent. each on all sub- 





* Matured or called some time ago but 
still outstanding and slowly being pre- 
sented for payment, 


than $50,000 each). 

Final reports on income tax re- 
turns were not complete, but early 
indications were that the expected 
$340,000,000 would be reached. 

The present issue of certificates is 
expected to meet the Treasury’s 
needs until Dee. 15. 


SHIPPING 


Circumnavigators 

The Shipping Board, sitting in 
Washington, is still vainly trying to 
solve the problem of the Govern- 
ment’s merchant fleet—‘ the disposal 
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STANLEY DOLLAR 
He purchased seven ships, to sail the seven 


of a liability at a profit.” Ship- 
owners and operators object vocit- 
erously to the plan of Government 
operation (Time, June 18) an- 
nounced by Albert D. Lasker before 
his retirement as Chairman of. the 
Shipping Board. The Board in turn 
is willing to accept none of the own- 
ers’ and operators’ counter propos- 
als. A fragment of the solution was 
achieved, however, by two sales to 
private owners. 

On April 28 the Shipping Board 
offered its entire fleet for sale. The 
Shipping Board considered most of 
the bids made as unworthy of consid- 
eration. Others are still in negotia- 
tion. One of these bids was that of 
the Admiral-Oriental Line for ten 
535-ft. steamers operating between 


This line is controlled by the Dollar 
interests. So when Stanley Dollar, 
son of Robert Dollar (Time, May 
28), went to Washington, it was as- 
sumed that he bore a further pro- 
posal in regard to these ships. 

Instead, it was unexpectedly an- 
nounced that*the Dollar Line had 
purchased seven “ 502’s” and would 
start a regular around-the-world 
passenger service. The “ 502’s” are 
502-ft. steamers, with a gross regis- 
ter of 10,533 tons, with a speed of 
about 14 knots, oil burners and all 
“President” ships. They are the 
Presidents Polk, Adams, Van Bu- 
ren, Monroe, Garfield, Hayes, Harri- 
son. The five first are now plying 
between New York and London, a 
money-losing route, and will be sup- 
planted by freight vessels as soon as 
the Summer tourist season is past. 
The two last are plying between the 
Pacific Coast and the east coast of 
South America. 

On their new route, the first reg- 
ular service oi’ its kind in existence, 
the seven cireumnavigators will sail 
from San Francisco via Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Java, Straits 
Settlements, Singapore, India, Suez, 
Egypt, Mediterranean ports, New 
York, the Panama Canal to San 
Francisco again. They will fly the 
American flag, and the Dollar Line 
guarantees their operation for at 
least five years. The sale price will 
not be announeed until the contracts 
are sealed and delivered. 

At the same time that this sale 
was announced it was also made 
known that the Grace Line had 
bought the Orcus and Rotarian, two 
eargo vessels on the route between 
the west coasts of North and South 
America. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Fixing the Blame 

The seven days following the 
wreck of seven destroyers (Time, 
Sept. 17) on Point Arguello, 75 miles 
from Santa Barbara, did little to 
cast light on the question of why the 
accident befell. The mystery was 
added to when (six days after the 
event) news reached the Navy De- 
partment that two other destroyers, 
the Farragut and Somers, had struck 
the rocks in the accident but escaped 
being driven ashore. 

A Naval board of inquiry, consist- 
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ing of Rear Admiral William V. 
Pratt, Captain George Day and Cap- 
tain David F. Sellers, opened an of- 
ficial investigation at North Island, 
San Diego, on Sept. 17. 

The only light cast on the wreck is 
that possibly there was an unusual 
coastal current and that wireless 
communication was “jammed” on 
account of attempts to send aid to 
the Pacific Mail liner Cuba, wrecked 
a few hours earlier on San Miguel 
Island, 35 miles away. Arguello 
Point extends out into the Pacific at 
the place where the wreck occurred, 
and it is possible that Commander 
I. H. Watson, in charge of the de- 
stroyer squadron, believed that this 
Point had been rounded. 

Early reports generally agreed 
that there was a heavy fog at the 
time. If so, it is difficult to explain 
why the squadron was proceeding at 
20 knots. However, in a despatch to 
the Navy Department Admiral 
Coontz, Commanding the U. 8S. Fleet, 
said: 

“The seven wrecked destroyers 
were without question many miles out 
of their reckoning, but it was believed 
they were in a free route. State- 
ments as to visibility conflict; speed 
was 20 knots. Comment and criti- 
cism are premature at present. Only 
a Court of Inquiry can establish 
facts.” 


A report on the state of the 
beached vessels declared that only 
one, the Chauncey, can be salvaged 
entire. From the others it is ex- 
pected that the machinery at most 
can be saved. 


RADICALS 
Color-Blind 


Red is a color which causes much 
color-blindness. Some see it every- 
where. Some see it nowhere. Those 
who have seen much red include nu- 
merous patriotic organizations. They 
also include the American Federation 
of Labor and other “ regular” labor 
bodies. The latest to emphasize its 
membership in this group is_ the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
That organization published a series 
of six articles attacking “the Red 
Menace.” Many charges, general 
and specific, were made against radi- 
eal organizations. 


The Charges: 
{ The Communist régime at Moseow 
is seeking the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment and institutions, and the es- 
tablishment of a Soviet Dictatorship 
responsible only to Moscow. To this 
end the Communists aim to seize all 


labor unions, notably the United 
Mine Workers, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, by “ boring from within,” and 
through them to take possession of 
the country. 


@ Agents of Gregory Zinoviev, Presi- 
dent of the Third Internationale, 
have three times tried to stir up revo- 
lution in this country—in the steel 
strike of 1919, the switchmen’s strike 
of 1920, the railroad and coal strikes 
of 1922. To this end millions of dol- 
lars have been sent to the U. 8. from 
Russia. Much money has been col- 
lected from labor and from the gen- 
eral public under the guise of “ re- 
lief” but actually for communist 
propaganda. 


@ The Herrin massacre (of June, 
1922) was planned six or seven weeks 
in advance by the Reds and engi- 
neered by 67 Lithuanian Bolshevists 
who had bored from within the local 
union and by 19 others imported for 
the oceasion. William Z. Foster and 
other radicals directed the plans 
from Chieago. Communist leaders 
“twisted” a telegram from John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, to make it seem 
to encourage the attack on the mine. 


€ The Red plans are forwarded by 
the Communist Party of America, an 
“ underground ” organization formed 
secretly under the leadership of 
Jakor Davidoviteh Janson, alias 
Charles E. Seott, a member of the 
Pan-American Bureau, the supreme 
ageney of Levin and Zinoviev in this 
country. In a meeting at Overlook 
Mountain in the Catskills on May 15, 
1921, Janson formed this Party by 
amalgamating the Communist Party 
and the United Communist Party. 
The consequent organization has an 
organization of 1,000,000 members, 
direct and auxiliary, and is connected 
with 45 national organizations and 
200 locals. The whole group are 
controlled by a system of “ interlock- 
ing directorates” in which 52 per- 
sons hold 325 posts. The members 
of the group include the Workers’ 
Party of America (known as_ the 
“legal party ”—surface prototype of 
the underground Communist Party), 
the Trade Union Educational League 
(headed by William Z. Foster and 
attempting to bore from within the 
A. F. of L.), the Friends of Soviet 
Russia (controlled by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of America), the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union (an “ in- 
tellectual ” group, of which Roger 
N. Baldwin is Director, alleged to 


have lent money to the Communists). 


The Answers. As soon as these 
charges were made public denials be- 
gan to be heard. The answers were 
chiefly of two kinds: 1) those from 
the press and coal operators who as- 
serted the United Mine Workers were 
trying to secure a reputation for 
patriotism and wash their hands of 
the Herrin affair; 2) those from per- 
sons accused by the articles of com- 
munistic affiliations. Two specimen 
denials : 


q John C. Brydon, Chairman of the 
Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee, declared as regards the Her- 
rin massacre that the Coal Commis- 
sion had declared there was no evi- 
dence of Communistic activity at 
Herrin, that the men tried for the 
erime were not Lithuanians but had 
such names as “Clark,” “ Mann,’ 
“ Hiller,’ ‘“ Grace.” He added: 
“The United Mine Workers of 
America raised a defense fund of 
$800,000 to secure the acquittal of 
the indicted men.” 


G Roger N. Baldwin of the American 
Civil Liberties Union said: “ The 
latest discovery of an imminent revo- 
lution in the U. S., dug up by the 
national oftfice of the United Mine 
Workers, is the same old line of bunk 
handed out by the National Civie 
Federation for the last four years. 
... We are not Communists. We are 
simply believers in unlimited free 
speech as the only guarantee of 
orderly progress.” 


NEGROES 
High Handed? 


Johnstown, Pa., was the scene of 
an unusual occurence in the annals 
of Northern municipalities. Two po- 
licemen were killed and four others 
wounded in a riot in which Negroes 
took part. The town has a large pop- 
ulation of Negroes and Mexicans 
brought there by the Cambria plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Mayor Joseph Cauffiel of Johnstown 
was absent when the killings oceurred. 


He returned and found “a dozen 
flaming crosses” burning on the hills 
around the town. He forbade all 
Negro assemblies except in church 
and issued instructions that all Ne- 
groes and Mexicans not resident in 
the town for seven years should de- 
part. It was reported that 2,000 
left. “We have been sitting on a 
bomb,” said the Mayor. “Resent- 
ment was running high. We 
had to act quickly.” 
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COAL 


Who Will Pay? 


When Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania succeeded in compro- 
mising the difference between anthra- 
cite miners and operators, it was done 
at the expense of a wage increase 
which added 60¢ to the cost of mining 
a ton of coal. He proposed that the 
public should pay none of this and 
that the operators should absorb ten 
cents of the cost increase and the 
railroads and retailers the remainder. 
He proposed to President Coolidge 
that the Coal Commission should 
publish an analysis of the cost of an- 
thracite-mining to determine how 
much of the cost increase the opera- 
tors should bear. He also proposed 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should perform the same 
function for the railroads. 


The Washington Post, newspaper 
of E. B. McLean (who was a person- 
al friend of President Harding), ex- 
coriated Governor Pinchot for these 
proposals: “ Any one could have ‘set- 
tled’ the strike by surrendering to 
the demands of the miners. . . . Gov- 
ernor Pinchot now endeavors to make 
it appear that if the cost of coal is in- 
creased to the consumer, it will not 
be his fault, but the fault of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. This is a piece of 
cheap polities which deceives no 
a ee 


President Coolidge, taking a less 
acrimonious attitude, ordered the 
Coal Commission to publish findings 
on the cost of coal, as Governor Pin- 
chot had proposed. He also ordered 
the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate the unnecessary handling of 
coal by jobbers and middlemen — a 
practice which increases price. The 
Coal Commission also pointed out 
that at its instance more than two 
months ago, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission undertook to ascertain 
whether freight rates on coal could 
be lowered. Thus were all of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot’s suggestions to the 
Federal Government acted on, or al- 
ready under way. In fact, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission inquiry was 
undertaken, although Mr. Pinchot 
had not asked it. 


The National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association took a pot-shot at 
Governor Pinchot in .a statement 
reading: “Another anthracite crisis 
_has been passed, and Governor Pin- 
chot is modestly accepting the lau- 
rels being thrust upon him as the 





protector of the public interest... . 
‘They shall not pay,’ says Governor 
Pinchot, of the public, and in the 
same breath he suggests that over 
80% of the admitted cost of his set- 
tlement shall be borne by the rail- 
roads and the dealers.” .... He 
“utterly failed to give any considera- 
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THe GOveRNoR OF New Jersey 
“ If you will continue to prod—’” 


tion to the legitimate interests of sev- 
eral innocent parties... . .” 

Governor Silzer, of New Jersey, 
published his sentiments on the sub- 
ject in a letter—perhaps not devoid 
of satire—to the Pennsylvania execu- 
tive: 


“Tt is unfortunate that all of these 
strikes and strike settlements end one 
way, they always finish by raising 
the price of coal and by adding to 
the burdens of the consumer. Since 
the strike settlement added 60 cents 
to the cost of each ton of coal, you 
are to be commended for your efforts 
to see that this does not reach the 
consumer. I sincerely hope you will 
succeed, it has never happened be- 
TOE: 0.40 


“You have well said that it is pri- 
marily a Federal question to be dealt 
with by the National Government. 
. . « If you will continue to prod 
the National Administration -, 
haps we will get results. ; 

“Tn 1921 Pennsylvania imposed a 
tax of one and one-half per cent. on 
coal... . At a price of $9 a ton this 
tax would be 1344 cents a ton, but 





what did you do your neighbors? 
The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission 
ruled that 50 cents a ton be added to 
the price on account of the State 
tax. . . If you take off this tax 
it will practically equalize the 60 
cents added by the strike settlement.” 


The Credit 


The surmise that a mild case of 
political jealousy had arisen between 
Governor Pinchot and President 
Coolidge over who should have 
credit for the settlement of the an- 
thracite strike was apparently con- 
firmed. The President sent the Gov- 
ernor a, message of congratulation on 
the conclusion of the strike. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot did not publish the 
message. It was presumed by the 
ever-suspicious press that Governor 
Pinchot had wished to claim the set- 
tlement as his sole achievement, but 
that the President’s message infer- 
entially suggested coOperation in the 
result. 

Six days after the message was 
despatched Governor Pinchot made 
it public. Its first words were: 

“Please accept my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the settlement of the 
coal controversy. It was a difficult 
situation in which I invited your 
coOperation.” 

Governor Pinchot explained how 
he happened to make the message 
public at that late date: 

“Having received word today from 
Mr. Slemp that the President ex- 
pected me to make public his tele- 
gram of congratulations, I do so 
with pleasure. 


PROHIBITION 
The Navy 


Before President Harding went on 
his fateful trip to Alaska he asked 
Attorney General Daugherty to pre- 
pare an opinion on whether it would 
be legal to use the Navy to enforee 
the Volstead Act. Mr. Daugherty 
last week completed the opinion and 
gave it to President Coolidge. Its 
substance was that it would be ille- 
gal to employ naval forces. 


The opinion said in part: “ There 
can be no emergency authorizing the 
President to call out the naval forces 
to enforce civil and criminal laws 
until the courts and the civil depart- 
ments of the Government are no 
longer able to enforce them.” 


Prohibition Commissioner Haynes 
made no comment. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Secretary Hughes is no lily of the 
field. When Congress adjourned last 
March and President Harding went 
to Florida, Secretary Hughes stayed 
at his desk. When this Summer the 
rest of the Cabinet scattered to 
mountains, fishing places, the capitals 
of Europe, Secretary Hughes re- 
mained at his desk. Early in Sep- 
tember, after President Coolidge’s ac- 
cession, most of the Cabinet members 
again dispersed, but Secretary 
Hughes remained at his desk. Last 
week, after more than a year without 
vacation, Mr. Hughes (with Mrs. 
Hughes) left Washington to spend 
two weeks at Hot Springs, Va. 


The arbiters who will award 
$100,000 of Edward W. Bok’s money 
to the person or persons who devise 
a practical plan (Tre, July 9) in 
which the U. 8. may participate to 
prevent war were announced. The 
roster of judges: Colonel Edward 
M. House, Major General James 
Guthrie Harbord, Ellen Fitz Pen- 
dieton (President of Wellesley Col- 
lege), Roscoe Pound (Dean of the 
Harvard Law School), Elihu Root, 
William Allen White, Brand Whit- 
lock. 


Governor Jack Walton of Okla- 
homa who, at his inauguration a few 
months ago, gave a barbecue to the 
entire population of the state, last 
week placed all his constituents under 
Military Law. The Ku Klux Klan 
is the reason. Its whippings and its 
floggings, its domination of civil 
officers made the measure advisable 
in the Governor’s eyes. He does 
things vigorously and on a large scale. 


Porter James McCumber of North 
Dakota was among those who 
waddled lamely from the Senate last 
March. He did not go far. He had 
been Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee; he was necessarily an ex- 
pert on tariff and tax laws. So he 
hung up his shingle in Washington 
and trusted that a thriving law busi- 
ness would spring up to furnish him 
with a living. 

It is now reported that he has been 
sorely disappointed—that his pick- 
ings are meager. Friends of his are 
looking for a place for him in the 
Coolidge Administration. 

Other former Senators who are re- 
ported to have an unsubstantial prac. 
tice in the Capital are Charles §. 
Thomas (Colo.) and Hoke Smith 
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Porter JAMES McCCUMBER 
Ie he disappointed? 


(Ga.). A. Mitchell Palmer has a law 
office there, but is honey-mooning 
abroad. 


Republican Delegates 


National party conventions make 
platforms, candidates and, in the 
immediate sense of the word, politics. 
So it is highly important that the 
same people who support a party 
should make its polities. It has been 
otherwise in the Republican Party. 
The South, which cast a very light 
Republican vote in the elections, had 
a disproportionately large vote in 
the national conventions. 

To remedy this situation, the Re- 
publican National Convention of 
1920 adopted a new set of rules for 
allotting delegates. Chairman John 
T. Adams of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee last week an- 
nounced the allotment for the con- 
vention of 1924, by which the South 
will lose 23 delegates and the North 
and West gain 75 delegates. 

The rules under which this is done 
are: = 

Four delegates at large from each 
State. 

Two additional delegates at large 
for each Representative at large in 
Congress from any State. 

Two delegates at large each for 
Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 

Two additional delegates at large 
from each State casting its electoral 
vote or a majority thereof for the 


Republican nominee for President in 
the last preceding Presidential elec- 
tion. 

One district delegate from each 
Congressional District maintaining 
therein a Republican district organi- 
zation and casting 2,500 votes or 
more for any Republican elector in 
the last preceding Presidential elec- 
tion, or for the Republican nominee 
for Congress in the last preceding 
Congressional election. 

One additional district delegate 
from each Congressional District 
casting 10,000 votes or more for any 
Republican elector in the last pre- 
ceeding Presidential election, or for 
the Republigan nominee for Congress 
in the last preceding Congressional 
election. 

One alternate delegate to each dele- 
gate to the national convention. 

The total number of delegates to 
which any State is entitled shall be 
chosen from the State at large and 
such State shall be entitled to as 
many delegates elected at large as 
though the State were divided into 
separate Congressional districts. 


The table of delegates: 


State 1920 1924 
AIBDAMIR cc cccccccccccece 14 14 
ATIGONA 2... ccccccccccees 8 
BSROMGRD occccccccccccess 13 13 
Pree 26 28 
COROMBED i nc cece desc cvere 12 14 
Connecticut .....ccecceees 14 16 
TN 6s b.404.0 06 s00 0.06 6 8 
DOOD | cVee scree sbecdee 8 10 
EE, b 0 6s oNit0 0 own 0:66.65 17 

SD > gh: é5v vid nas Sabo 06 00 10 
SE - i bse wtb o6eiee nts 58 60 
ND 5 Ct ate'en'n 4 a ciate ee we 80 82 
ER 5066 ov tse ve 56040 bee 26 28 
EE «icin Cw a0 0.4% ude 0 Sie o 20 22 
TOMOWCK ccc crc ccccecccve 26 26 
TOWUIOMA 6 0c cccccececcee 12 9 
SED nu lbe w@ abs 0-0) ¢beeues 12 14 
Saar errr 16 1% 
Massachusetts .........+.- 35 388 
DE aie wGsdascbheoveoese Sap 32 
ENED, <5 0.0.0.9 05.9 0.0 019,00 24 26 
pene fal FR AT eer 12 4 
SEED 0's 'c b'd'a oS ose gele 0s 36 88 
SD. wo 9's'6:0 a's be ub @e10 8 10 
EEE on cin cv c dc ccc sees 16 18 
Pree ieee 6 8 
New Hampshire ......... 8 10 
Me Sarre 28 80 
SP A BERNEOO:. ives cbs eves 6 8 
EE 6's a a o's did ane ow 88 92 
i, EE’ i. axe bbb > oep-0 22 22 
er rer 10 12 
SR abd telpe uele'd's 600 0's a» 48 50 
SE, AUnw 6b os se s'o0e'e 20 22 
RE a rs 10 12 
Pennsylvania ............ 76 78 
SO Saree 10 12 
i, EL wie 0 0'404 0408.60 11 4 
a, ED hei'b-« We oe sess 0 10 12 
ED tanta th Seni sa tsp top tbe Gn 20 26 
De abenaey ys anse cacees 23 17 
TLE an a'o bh ieev' obs &b:0 2'30 8 10 
EE: < 0g 4's bee's 2.6.0's> s% 8 10 
Ses ee 15 16 
SE 56556 bed 4500 % 14 16 
vn, <desepes bene 16 18 
SE, 5 4060's 0 00. 6%00.00 26 28 
SEE ‘Sunde cv.ucnee ev bwes 6 8 
EE Vii ie a ck do ed 00h 60'0:5 2 2 
District of Columbia....... 2 2 
EE MED 9-2 sah 0 66's a 6 2 2 
EP Perr ree 2 2 
Serre 2 2 

RS Ae ee 984 1,036 
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GRECO-ITALIAN 


Greece Agrees 


Evacuation? Having occupied the 
Greek island of Corfu for nearly 
three weeks, because of the murder 
(allegedly by Greeks) of Italian ot- 
ficials in Greece, Italy announced that 
she would evacuate Corfu—providing 
that Greece fulfills satisfactorily the 
demands of the Council of Ambas- 
sadors (TimE, Sept. 17). 


Part Payment. The Greek Gov- 
ernment carried out part of the 
Council of Ambassadors’ demands. 
The Italian naval squadron, escorted 
by a British and a French warship, 
was saluted at Piraeus. The me- 
morial service to the Janina road 
victims was held in Athens and at- 
tended by members of the Greek 
Cabinet. Military honors were 
shown to the remains of the victims 
as they were transported to !taly. 
Greece can do nothing more until 
the committee of inquiry has deliv- 
ered its report. 


Zaharoff. The chief interest of the 
week was the report that the enigma- 
tical, cosmopolitan multi-millionaire, 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, had given 50,- 
000,000 lire ($2,160,000) to the Greek 
Government for the payment of the 
indemnity asked for by Italy in her 
ultimatum. (Timez, Sept. 10.) Sir 
Basil, “citizen of the world,’ noted 
philanthropist, famed international 
financier, notorious “mystery man,” 
born in Egypt, reputed subject of 
Greece and Great Britain, citizen of 
France, denied that he had given 
money to Greece. 

Inquired The Wall Street Journal: 


New York World cable says you de 
posited two and a half million dollars to 
guarantee Italian reparations, but not 
solely altruistic as with English, French 
and America capitalists you had 
scheme afoot to Coven Salonica Ghevgely 
Railroad, which would supplant Egypt 
Oriental route by Italy, Give me personal 
liberty to speak in your defense. 


Sir Basil replied: 

Have not made any deposit whatsoever 
and have no railroad scheme for any part 
of the globe. Your kindness touches me. 

BASIL ZAHAROFYF. 


Entente. Reports of a French- 
Italian Entente with the concurrence 
of Germany were again revived, ap- 
parently by the press. It can be 
authoritatively stated that these 
rumors were unfounded. Details of 


the proceedings of the Council of | 


Ambassadors showed conclusively 
that Britain and France were at one 
in working for the preservation of 
peace in Europe, although their an- 
gles of approach differed. 


League vs. Italy. Although not 
directly connected with the Italo- 
Greek dispute, by virtue of assigning 
settlement to the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, the Council of the League of 
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Sirk BASIL ZAHAROFF 
Adroit, inscrutable, benign 


Nations held a “stormy” debate on 
Italy’s defiant attitude to the League. 
In the final analysis nothing was 
said, the debate resolving itself into 
mere verbiage, breaking up in the 
small hours of the morning. The 
only tangible result was that Italy 
had defied the League Covenant and 
that the Council must report to the 
Assembly in order that it may take 
“some action calculated to reinforce 
the prestige of the League.” 

Credit. Much discussion in the 
world’s press has ensued from the 
Italo-Greek dispute pro and con the 
League of Nations. It seems fair to 
summarize this many-sided contro- 
versy as giving the League full credit 
for preventing war—on the assump- 
tion that if the League had not ex- 
isted Greece could not have main- 
tained a passive attitude to Italy; 
therefore the League prevented war. 
On the other hand, the Council of 
Ambassadors deserves unstinted merit 
for acting promptly where the 
League failed, and thereby bringing 
the full weight of the Powers to bear 
on Greece, thus forcing a quick and 
peaceful settlement. 


THE LEAGUE . 


Notes 


At the Fourth General Assembly 
of the League of Nations: : 
@ A report on the League control of 
Austria was read and carried. It 
showed that taxation exceeded esti- 
mates and that savings banks depos- 
its had increased 500% since the 
early part of the present year when 
the League adopted Austria as its 
ward, 
@ It was reported that Hungary is 
to get a 500,000,000 gold frane loan 
($100,000,000), which will be con- 
trolled by the Reparations Commis- 
sion with a League Commissioner 
acting in an advisory capacity. 
@ Debate on the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance,* designed to facilitate the 
application of Article X} and thereby 
remove the objections of the U. S. 
to entering the League, was begun. 


q Resolutions calling upon the na- 
tions to adopt women police forces 
in order to stamp out white slave 
traffic were adopted. 

@ Unofficial opinion at the League 
favors aid to Germany in reconstruct 
ing her finances, Such aid would be 
given to Germany on the same plan 
as the one by which the League 
helped Austria, that is, an interna- 
tional loan guaranteed by the League 
with national finances placed under 
the League aegis. 


WORLD COURT 


Germany Wins 

At The Hague the Permanent 
Court of International Justice found 
the League of Nations competent to 
deal with the problem of Germany 
minorities in Poland, and the Polish 
attitude contrary to her international 
obligations. The Court also ruled 
that under Article IV of the Minori- 
ties Treaty, the Polish Government is 
bound to recognize the Polish na- 
tionality of Germans, providing that 
they were born of parents domiciled 
at birth on what is now Polish terri- 
tory. 


* The principal article of the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance states that nations 
shall only be required to codperate, “in a 
continent, other than the one in which 
they are situated, in military, naval or 
air operation.” Other articles deal with 
restriction of armaments. 


+ The members of the League undertake 
to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territoria) integrity 
and existing oy independence of ail 
members of the League. n case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat 
or ange of such aggression the Council 
shall advise upon the means by which the 


obligation shall be fulfilled. 
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THE RUHR 
A New Offer 


German Chancellor Stresemann 
offered the French Government mort- 
gages on public and private prop- 
erty, which means that the Allies will 
be assured of a fixed sum of money 
on account of reparations as well as 
security. Herr Gustav Stresemann 
is expected to call off passive resist- 
ance as soon as his Government has 
received Franco-Belgian assurances 
that Germany will be given complete 
control in the Ruhr and that German 
sovereignty will be allowed to re- 
assert itself in the Rhineland. 

The Chancellor, in his speech in 
Berlin, made it clear that the German 
economic situation could not be ame- 
liorated until the Ruhr dispute was 
settled. With Winter looming large 
in the future, Germany was forced 
to make every. effort to end her 
ruinous policy in the Ruhr and to 
make gigantic efforts to bring some 
sort of order into the hectic chaos 
now prevalent in the Reich. 

Premier Poincaré in his hebdom- 
adal sermon at Dun-sur-Meuse re- 
fused the new German offer: He said 
that France still waited for the offi- 
cial end of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


£400,000 


Earl Farquhar, Court Official, 
banker and politician, left the British 
Royal Family the bulk of his for- 
tune, valued at £400,000 (nearly $2,- 
000,000). 

The Earl was best man at the wed- 
ding of the Duke of Fife and the 
Princess Royal, King George’s eldest 
sister; consequently he made their 
two daughters, Princess Arthur of 
Connaught* and Princess Maud his 
principal legatees. 

Princess Arthur receives half of 
the residuary estate absolutely; of 
the remainder, after other bequests 
have been met, half is hers in trust 
for life and the other half goes to 
her son, the Earl of MacDuff. If the 
Earl (aged 9) dies before reaching 
the age of 21, the trustees of the es- 
tate become possessed upon trust for 
King George. Princess Arthur also 
has the choice of “two diamond neck~ 
laces, his plate, all effects of his town 
house, his consumable stores, horses, 
carriages, motor-cars, etc.” 

Princess Maud receives the dia- 





* Her husband, Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
son of the Duke of Connaught, is Governor 
General of South Africa. 


mond necklace left by her sister and 
about $250,000, but if her “contem- 
plated marriage” with Lord Carnegie, 
eldest son of the Earl of Southesk, 
is solemnized, Lord Carnegie is to 
receive the money. 

Other bequests in the Royal Fam- 
ily are made to King George, Queen 
Mary, Queen Mother Alexandra, the 
Princess Royal, Princess Victoria, 
Prince George. 

Outside the Royal Family bequests 
were made to the Earl of Derby, his 
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PRINCESS ARTHUR 
She received the “ root of all evil” 


racing partner; the Hon. William 
Lambton, famed trainer; Colonel 
James Forbes. Bequests of about 
$1,000 go to each of 50 of Earl Far- 
quhar’s “dear friends in the hope 
that they will accept them in the 
spirit I have made them, as the token 
of my affection, and that they will 
buy a remembrance of me.” Pro- 
vision is also made for other friends, 
his siep-children, his sister’s family 
and his servants. 


Renfrew 


Baron Renfrew, alias Great Stew- 
ard of Scotland, Lord of the Isles, 
Earl of Carrick, Earl of Chester, 
Duke of Cornwall, Duke of Rothesay, 
Edward Albert Christian George An- 
drew Patrick David, Prince of Wales, 
arrived at Quebee incognito en route 
for the “E. P.” (Edward, Prince) 
ranch in northern Alberta. 

Despite the fact that official recep- 








tions, guards of honor, tiresome 
speeches were absent, crowds, camera 
men, newspaper reporters (male and 
female), official personages acting in 
“ unofficial ” capacity abounded. He 
was received enthusiastically by 
thousands of Quebecians and many a 
camera snapped his famed smile. 

Lord Renfrew (a title often used 
by his grandfather, King Edward 
VII) stayed at the Chateau Fron- 
tenac in Quebec for one day. In the 
afternoon he played golf in his Tut- 
ankh-Amen pull-over sweater with the 
Hon. Martin Burrell and Sir Godfrey 
Thomas. In the evening he deter- 
mined to “take it easy” but the 
strain of Yess, We Have No Ba- 
nanas was too much for him. He 
marched to the ballroom and had fun 
with the flappers. Next day he left 
for his ranch. 


Mr. George’s Itinerary 

U. 8. Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis* announced that ex-Premier 
David Lloyd George will leave Eng- 
land on board the Mauretania, Sept. 
30, arriving at Manhattan, Oct. 5. 
During his stay, he will be the guest 
of Welsh societies. 

His itinerarv: 

Oct. 6 to 8, Montreal 

Oct. 9 and 10, Toronto 

Oct. 11, Niagara Falls 

Oct. 12 to 14, Winnipeg 

Oct. 15, Minneapolis and St. Paul 

Oct. 16 and 17, Chicago 

Oct. 18, Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 19, St. Louis 

Oct. 20 and 21, Louisville and 
Frankfort 

Oct. 22, Indianapolis 

Oct. 23, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24, Pittsburgh 

Oct. 25 and 26, Washington 

Oct. 27 and 28, Richmond 

Oct. 29 and 30, motor trips to 
Gettysburg, Scranton, Philadelphia 

Oct. 31, Philadelphia 

Nov. 1, Boston or Scranton, so as 
to arrive in New York that night 

Nov. 2, New York 

Nov. 3, sails for Britain 


“Sheer Gossip” 


The engagement of Prince George, 
youngest brother of the Prince of 
Wales, to Miss Grace Vanderbilt, 
daughter of General and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt of Manhattan, was 
all but announced when the good ship 
Rumor sank in the sea of officialdom. 

Said a high official of the Royal 





* Born a Welshman. 
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Household: “Sheer gossip! There 
is nothing to it!” 

The secretary to Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt said: “If there had been 
an engagement I would have heard 


about it.” 


Lady Grey, Authoress 


Viscountess Grey of Fallodon has 
written another book.* Reviewers 
mention the work as “a volume of 
essays neither particularly attractive 
nor commendable from a literary 
point of view and below her previous 
books.” 

Viscountess Grey was born Pamela 
Genevieve Adelaide Wyndham, 
youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
Perey Wyndham. In 1895 she mar- 
ried the first Baron Glenconner and 
was left a widow in 1920 with three 
sons and a daughter. In 1922 she 
married Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
formerly Sir Edward Grey, quon- 
dam Foreign Minister and British 
Ambassador to the U. S. Lady Grey 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature and has published the 
following books: The White Wallet, 
The Sayings of the Children, Ed- 
ward Wyndham Tennant, 4th Gren- 
dier Guards, ete. 


Over Their Heads 

The radio fans of the Island Em- 
pire “ listened in” on their radio sets 
to a polysyllabie discourse on “ why 
inexhaustible light and power can 
never be provided by the harnessed 
energy of the elusive atom.” Great 
was the uproar next day from thou- 
sands of radioites. ‘“ Why did you 
do it?” the director of the broad- 
casting programs was asked. His 
answer was as abstruse as the sub- 
ject that prompted the question. 
Henceforth the radio fans are eager 
to receive jazz. (For a scientific ac- 
count of this speech, see page 18.) 


Rosita’s Return 


Rosita Forbes, attractive English 
lady-explorer, returned to London 
from her latest exploit—a visit to 
the brigand of Morocco, Raisuli. She 
stayed for eleven days in the bandit 
Chief’s mountain stronghold in the 
midst of his ménage consisting of two 
wives, nine daughters, three sons, 
three score slaves. 

Mrs. Forbes said that Raisuli 
claimed a pedigree extending back to 
Noah and that he had a surprising 
knowledge of European affairs. She 


* Shepherd’s Crowns—Pamela Grey— 
Appleton ($1.50). 


described him as “a heavy man of 
52, with a henna beard.” She also 
reported that he was friendly to 
Spain, but that he believed “that if 
Moroceo is ever conquered by the 
Spaniards it would be by their doc- 
tors and their hospitals.” 


Joan Rosita Forbes (née Torr), 
30, married in 1911 Col. Ronald 
Forbes, whom she divorced in 1917. 
She has visited most of the far cor- 
ners of the earth—China, Syria, the 
Sudan, Libya (disguised as a Bed- 
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She met a descendant of Noah 


ouin woman), Eritrea. She has 
published several accounts of her 
travels, has written many articles on 
Middle Eastern polities for leading 
British dailies and weeklies. 


Triumphal Return 

Following the admission of the 
Irish Free State to membership in 
the League of Nations (Timez, Sept. 
17), President Cosgrave returned to 
Dublin from the assembly in Geneva. 
Seenes of indescribable enthusiasm 
took place at Kingstown Harbor. The 
mail boat on which Mr. Cosgrave 
traveled was escorted by two Free 
State craft, four aeroplanes. In the 
Harbor every ship was gaily deco- 
rated with bunting and sounded its 
siren as the mail steamer hove in 
sight. 

The President’s arrival at Dublin 
was even more imposing. Thousands 
of Irish crowded the streets to wel- 


come him home. Military, police and 
civilian bands, an escort of 100 auto- 
mobiles and a large force of military 
police formed themselves into a great 
procession which wended its way 
through the beflagged capital te the 
cheers of the populace. 


Canadian Machine 

Crown Prosecutor R. B. Graham 
of Winnipeg advocated “a spanking 
machine, which would have instru- 
ments varying from a broad paddle 
to a cat-of-nine-tails and so geared 
as to be administered with different 
degrees of severity ... to take the 
place of jail sentences for first of- 
fenders under the Criminal Code.” 

Mr. Graham opined that “such an 
innovation would materially reduce 


- the crime record.” 


New Dominion 

Southern Rhodesia accepted “ Do- 
minion Status” in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations on the 33rd 
anniversary of the occupation of 
Mashonaland (Sept. 12, 1890). Under 
another ordinance, Northern Rhode- 
sia became a British Crown Colony. 

Heretofore the entire territory of 
Rhodesia has been under the adminis- 
tration of the British South Africa 
Company, which held a_ Royal 
Charter dated Oct. 29, 1889. A choice 
of responsible government or the op- 
portunity to incorporate with the 
Union of South Africa was given w 
the electors of Southern Rhodesia in 
October, 1922. They voted for sep- 
arate Dominion Status. 


“Dominion Status” means that a 
dominion has responsible government 
which is aceountable not only to the 
Crown but to the elected legislature. 
Within certain limits dominions are 
internally independent, self-support- 
ing and provide for their own de- 
fense. Such dominions are Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa, Irish 
Free State, Northern Ireland. 


FRANCE 
In Morocco 


Le Maréchal Lyautey, French 
Resident General in Morocco, is ex- 
pected to complete his task of paci- 
fying that protectorate by the end 
of the present year. Well-informed 
circles in Paris have it that the reins 
of Government will be turned over 
to a Civil Administrator next year. 


Le Maréchal Lyautey has for many 
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years been identified with Morocco. 
From 1901 (when the then General 
Lyautey was instructed by the 
French Government to assist Sultan 
Abdul Aziz in extending his terri- 
tories toward the South) to the pres- 
ent day, the name Lyautey has been 
interwoven in the history of France 
in the Shereefian Empire. He was 
appointed Resident General on April 
28, 1912 (the month after the Fez 
Treaty was signed, establishing the 
French Protectorate over Morocco) 
and served in that capacity until 
December 13, 1916, when he returned 
to France to take command of a unit 
on the Western Front. Even during 
the War, however, his services were 
felt to be indispensable in Morocco 
and he was reappointed French Resi- 
dent General on April 7, 1917, a posi- 
tion he has held ever since. 


GERMANY 
No Politics 


Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, ex-Chancellor 
of Germany and Vice-President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, arrived in the 
U. 8. on board the Reliance. 

Said Cuno: “I am visiting the 
U. 8. for the fourth time as a private 
citizen and shipping man. The sole 
purpose of my trip is to renew per- 
sonal and business relations with my 
American friends. 

“ Whatever may happen I am go- 
ing to spend all my energy to renew 
and develop the business relations be- 
tween Central Europe and other 
countries, particularly the U. S., con- 
tinuing the work I started three years 
ago.” 

He denied that he was a candidate 
for the German Ambassadorship to 
the U. S. 


Exit the Mark 


The exact moment of death is as 
difficult to establish with currencies 
as it is with persons. The German 
mark has long since been pronounced 
incurably sick, and its fever has risen 
beyond the ability of existing ther- 
mometers to measure it. The events 
of the week tend to the conclusion 
that its definite decease can be dated 
at mid-September, 1923. 

In a single week, the amazing out- 
put of 389,000,000,000,000 of marks 
—or more than all outstanding 
marks put together—was seen. The 
discount rate of the Reichsbank 
stood at the unparalleled rate of 
90%. Individual German States 
like Dantzig are seeking to establish 


new currencies of their own, and the 
Berlin government is frantically at 
work trying to invent some new 
gold-convertible currency for the 
nation. 

Germany’s rate of currency depre- 
ciation and her State deficits now far 
exceed those of Soviet Russia. In 
foreign exchange, rates for the mark 
are so vastly depreciated that they 
can be expressed only in inealeulably 
large figures. In both London and 
New York prominent banks have re- 
fused to quote, buy or sell the van- 
ishing German currency any longer. 
It is likewise being stricken off the 
prominent European stock  ex- 
changes, where ordinarily foreign 
exchange is traded in actively. 

The mark has been an extraordi- 
nary long time dying. Now, at last, 
it is apparently dead. 


Hints to Americans 

The following card was distributed 
by the American Express Company 
in Berlin to its clientele: 

“You are a tourist to be here a 
few days or weeks. Take a tip from 
one who has been here several 
months. 

“You are dwelling among people 
who have suffered nine years of war, 
at first military and now industrial. 
They are a sensitive, cultured people, 
on the whole as highly civilized as 
any nation on earth. You should 
not be surprised if one of them oe- 
easionally is out of temper with for- 
eigners. q 

“Tt is only fair to remember that 
Berlin is their city and Germany 
their country, and you I only pil- 
grims. The streets, parks, concert 
halls, restaurants belong to them, and 
we would show good taste if we gave 
right of way to them. 

“Of course, Unter den Linden is 
not a gauge of distress of the poor 
of Berlin, nor Friedrichstrasse a 
gauge of the social morality of the 
people. 

“Finally, you know that if you 
do not like things here or the peo- 
ple, it is easy to find a train going 
to the boundary line, and fares are 
low. A little consideration, however, 
will prove to be the key to the good- 
will of the people, who are courteous 
and warm-hearted, and a good old 
American smile is better currency 
even than a dollar. 

(Signed) “An AMERICAN 
(From 1630 A. D.)” 





ITALY 


A Bluff Called ? 


The dispute between Italy and 
Yugo-Slavia over Fiume* (Time, 
Sept. 3, Sept. 17) varied in ratio last 
week to the temperature of the re- 
spective national temperaments. 

Premier Mussolini had given the 
Belgrade Government until Sept. 15 
to ratify an agreement reached by 
the Italo-Yugo-Slavian Commission 
on Fiume, whereby the political and 
administrative Government of Fiume 
is entrusted to Italy, Sussak and 
Porto Barros to Yugo-Slavia, with 
the proviso that both places are at- 
tached to Fiume for 99 years; the 
Free State to be governed by a mixed 
supreme government composed of 
delegates from Italy, Yugo-Slavia 
and Fiume. Last Week Mussolini 
began to mass trvops in Istria, in- 
tending no doubt to seare the Bel- 
grade Government. 

The Belgrade Government, after 
taking stock of Italy’s position in the 
Italo-Greek dispute, refused to ratify 
the agreement. After many rumors 
relative to Yugo-Slavia’s proclivity 
for warfare, she finally filed the 
Treaty of Rapallo and the Conven- 
tion of Santa Margherita with the 
League of Nations in accordance with 
Article 18+ of the Covenant. 

This move had the effect of calling 
Mussolini’s bluff on Italian preten- 
sions. Instead of resorting to war 
he followed Yugo-Slavia’s suit in fil- 
ing the Italian copy of the Rapallo 
and Santa Margherita documents 
with the League. He then made a 
new offer to Yugo-Slavia, the terms 
of which were not published. It 1s 
understood, however, that for the 
present both parties will neither in- 
vite nor accept outside arbitration of 
their differences, but if they are 
eventually unable to reach an agree- 
ment the entire Fiume question may 
be placed before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. 

Meanwhile the Depoli Provisional 
Government of Fiume resigned in 
despair, and Italy appointed General 
Giardimo, third in command of the 
Italian Army, Military Governor of 
the Free State. Signor Attilio 
Depoli, ex-head of the Fiumian Gov- 





*Fiume is composed of the Port of 
Fiume, Sussak, a suburb, and the Port of 
Barros, contained in an area of — 
square miles. Fiume was created an In- 
dependent State Nov. 12, 1920. 

+“ Every treaty or international engage 
ment entered into hereafter by any Mem- 
ber of the League shall be forthwith 
registered with the Secretary and shall as 
soon as possible be published by it. No 
such treny or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered.” 
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ernment, said. in his note to the 
Italian Government announcing his 
resignation, that “ Fiume had hoped 
the Genoa Conference would arrange 
a settlement of the situation under 
which Fiume’s desire to be allowed 
to exist as an Italian city would be 
recognized.” He continued that 
Fiumian aspirations had _ been 
thwarted by the Santa Margherita 
Convention and that the long delay 
in settling the status of Fiume and 
the consequent interference with 
political parties and city officials had 
combined to make his position in- 
tolerable. 


SPAIN 


Somaten/* 


Revolution. A_ revolution § in 
Spain had been expected for months, 
yet when it came it had the ap- 
pearance of rising like a wind in the 
night. Originating in Barcelona, un- 
der the leadership of the redoubtable 
General Primo Rivera, the revolu- 
tion is an almost exact analogy to 
the Fascist revolution of last year in 
Italy, which started in Milan; both 
these places are chief industrial cen- 
ters, where the doctrines of social- 
ism and communism were most se- 
curely rooted. It appears that all 
good Spaniards went to bed one 
night only to awaken next morning 
to find that a revolution had taken 
place, apparently without resistance 
and without bloodshed. Everyone 
accepted the new Government some- 
what sheepishly, and the economic 
life of the country was undisturbed 
one jot or tittle. 


The Dictator. “TI had to do this 
for Spain. The country has been 
ruined by politicians, and we hope to 
put it back i in the grand place Spain 
oceupied in the past. I took a des- 
perate chance, but life and country 
were at stake.” These were the 
words of Marquis de Estella, Lieu- 
tenant General Don Miguel Primo 
Rivera, Captain Generalt of Cata- 
lonia, Spanish Mussolini. 


Exit the Premier. In Madrid the 
Alhucemas Government pleaded in 
vain with King Alfonso (who re- 
turned hurriedly to the capital 
from Satander on the Bay of Bis- 





* War cry of the Catalans. Usual mean- 
as armed corps for — of 


rovince. The _ presen 
cyuivalent of ‘‘ Fascismo,”’ “implying the syn- 
thesis of the entire national energy. 

+ The rank of -faptain-General is that given 
toa on a military district, of which 
there nine “: Spain, ‘ncluding one in 
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cay, where he had just won two races 
with his yacht Giralda IV in the 
annual Royal Regatta), to obtain 
power to put down the revolution. 
The Ministry then resigned, and the 
King recognized the revolution by 
royal decree, appointing General 
Don Miguel Primo Rivera virtual 
Dictator—“ President of the Na- 
tional Directorate.” 


Directorate. General Primo Ri- 
vera as President constituted the Na- 
tional Directorate as follows: Gen- 
erals Adolfo Espasno, Luis Navarro, 
Luis Hermoso, Dalmacio Rodriguez, 
Antonio Mayenda, Gomez Jordana, 
Ruiz Portal, Mario Muslera, Admi- 
ral Marquis Mavoz. 


Cause. The revolution undoubt- 
edly owes its origin indirectly to 
the Fascist revolution in Italy, al- 
though it is important to remember 
that the military clique in Spain has 
existed for a long time and has en- 
joyed considerable power. If the 
revolution was of Fascist origin it 
was nevertheless based upon a desire 
to annihilate political corruption, 
which has been rampant in Spain for 
decades. To this must be added the 
indecisive handling of the War in 
Morocco against Abd-el-Krim, leader 
of the Riffs. To give one specific in- 
stance of.:corruption is ‘to mention 
the ease of Don Santiago Alba, the 
Foreign Minister, who was ousted 
with the Alhucemas Cabinet. 


Don Alba. Don Alba, a descend- 


ant of the famous Grandee famiiy 
of Spain, entered politics a year be- 
fore the War. He rapidly became a 
rich man, so rich that it was said 
that his money alone was enough to 
debar him from the Spanish Court. 
His wife, who is very beautiful. 
managed to advertise his wealth os- 
tentatiously, and thereby aroused 
more jealousy, criticism and sus- 
picion. When the revolution became 
a fait accompli, Don Alba was in San 
Sebastian, on the Franco-Spanish 
border, but he rapidly crossed the 
frontier to Biarritz in order to avoid 
arrest. The National Directorate 
charged him with: 


1) Increasing the subsidy to 
Raisuli (see page 9) and other 
Morocean chiefs from 2,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pesetas without account- 
ing for this expenditure. 


2) Becoming lawyer for tobacco 


smugglers and accepting huge fees in 
return for which he protected them 
against prosecution by the Spanish 
tobacco monopoly. 


3) Complicity in smuggling 
French armaments into the Spanish 
zone. 


He is to be tried in his absence. 


Effects. After setting up the Na- 
tional Directorate, the first act of the 
Dictators was to suspend the Consti- 
tution and dissolve the Cortes (Span- 
ish Parliament). Red chiefs were 
arrested and imprisoned, except in 
eases where they had succeeded in 
crossing the frontier of France or 
Portugal. All the civil governors 
were dismissed. Don Luis Silvela, 
Spanish High Commissioner for 
Moroceo, was replaced by General 
Aizpuru ’Mondejas, who was endowed 
with “full powers to crush Abd-el- 
Krim and retrieve the honor of the 
Spanish Army.” Meanwhile Spain 
is to be governed by an oligarchy of 
virtual despots uutil such a time as 
“another better Cortes which will 
represent the people’s will” can be 
convened. An election is to be held 
in the future “in which the electors, 
unfettered by allegiance to any polit- 
ical group, will pronounce their will.” 
A national militia is to be organized 
on the model of the Italian Fas¢ista 
national Militia. Said General 
Rivera: “For that we are waiting 
until each of the nine military regions 
furnish us with 50,000 men, consti- 
tuting thus an admirable civie guard. 
In order to become a member of this 
guard a recruit must be an honest 
man, resolved to maintain public 
order.” 
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AUSTRIA 


In Memoriam 


By order of ex-Empress Zita of 
Austria-Hungary, Monarchists at- 
tended’ the 25th anniversary of the 
assassination of the late Empress 
Elizabeth," celebrated in the Capuci- 
ner Church in Vienna. During the 
ceremony a detective arrested Count 
Hoying, President of the Austrian 
State (Monarchist) Party, charging 
him with attempting to kill Eckartsau, 
Executor of ex-Emperor Karl’s 
estates. Count Hoying denied the 
charge, characterizmg it as an 
attempt at political revenge. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he had charged 
Eckartsau with “wilfully sabotaging” 
settlement of the Habsburg estates. 


Empress Elizabeth, daughter of 
Duke Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, 
became the consort of Emperor 
Franz Josef of Austria in 1854. Em- 
press Elizabeth was a great sports- 
woman; she was beautiful; moreover 
she had the brilliant intelligence of 
a Wittelsbach. From her arrrval in 
Vienna she unwittingly offended 
Viennese society because she rode 
herseback, because she tried to sim- 
plify court etiquette, and lastly, be- 
cause she had voiced an unerring 
predilection for Hungary and the 
Hungarians—a heinous offense in 
Austrian eyes. It was largely 
through the Empress that the Dual 
Monarchy came into being in 1867. 


TURKEY 


Katabasis 


The Government began a retreat 
from the high, dry mountain of Pro- 
hibition to the low, wet valleys in the 
land of Baechus; the National As- 
sembly renounced prohibition by sub- 
stituting a new liquor law. 

The new law makes the descent 
slow. Duty on spirits is quadrupled; 
spirits may not be drunk in public; 
no new bars are to be opened; public 
drunkenness is taboo. Persons open- 
ing new bars are liable to confiscation 
of their installation, a fine of between 
$75 and $750 and imprisonment for 
from six months to two years. Per- 
sons using spirituous liquors in public 
are liable to a fine of between $5 
and $75; arrested drunkards can be 
fined from $35 to $375 or can be 
imprisoned for from one month to 
one’ year. 


* Empress Elizabeth was assassinated on 
Sept. 10, 1898, by “e Li » anarchist, 
while walking from a in Geneva to a 





JAPAN 


The Earthquake’s Toll 


Shocks. It was estimated that 
Japan suffered more than 1,000 
seismic shocks during the period 
Sept. 1-13. The disturbance is now 
reported to have completely quieted 
down. 


Damage. Latest reports show that 
only half Tokyo was destroyed; the 
other half was severely damaged. 
The outer harbor at Yokohama was 
reported in fit condition for landing 
cargo, but the inner harbor was said 
to be unsafe. Nearly all steel-con- 
structed buildings and bridges with- 
stood the quake, including the famed 
Imperial Hotel, which was previously 
reported in ruins. It was estimate 
that 315,824 houses were destroyed. 


Foreign Relief. Nearly all coun- 
tries of the world continued to col- 
lect money for and ship materials to 
Japan. The U. S. collected more 
than $8,000,000, of which over $7,- 
000,000 was raised by the American 
Red Cross. The City of New York, 
which started out to raise $1,000,000, 
raised over $3,000,000. In addition 
to this cash, large quantities of raw 
materials for reconstruction pur- 
poses, food and clothing were shipped 
to the devastated area. The Soviet 
Government sent supplies “for la- 
borers only ”; the Japanese Govern- 
ment refused them. 


Japanese Relief. Viscount Goto 
(“Roosevelt of Japan”), Home Min- 
ister, presided over 2 Relief Commis- 
sion which is to distribute a fund of 
over $10,000,000. 


Japanese Finance. The Japanese 
Government decidel to utilize all its 


budget surpluses, amounting to 
about $180,000,000, for reecon- 
struction purposes. The Bank of 


Japan opened its doors to other re- 
liable banks for the raising of capi- 
tal. The Bank announced that i 
was prepared to grant financial as- 
sistance on broad lines, aceepting as 
security not only regular mortgages 
but local bonds, debentures, shares, 
bills, merchandise, or other docu- 
mentary security. 


Casualties. The uncompleted re- 
turns of casualties revealed fewer 
dead than was at first shown, even by 
conservative estimates: Tokyo: 77,823 
dead, 120,000 missing. Yokohama: 
33,767 dead. The total injured of 
both cities is placed at more than 
1,000,000 people, but the report is 
probably exaggerated. 


Prince Hirohito. Crown Prince 


and Regent Hirohito sent an aero- 
plane to ascertain the fate of his 
parents, Emperor Yoshihito and Em- 
press Sadako. The aviator flew over 
the Palace at Nikko and dropped a 
message directing that a flag be 
waved if the Mikado and the Empress 
were safe. A flag was soon after 
waved and the aviator sped with the 
good news to the Crown Prince. 


Reconstruction. Signs are that 
Tokyo will eventually emerge from 
the appalling earthquake disaster a 
brighter and better city; the trans- 
formation is not likely to be much 
protracted. After the Yokohama fire 
of 1919, 60 blocks of houses were 
built in two weeks. Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, former professor of politics 
at Columbia University, was sent for 
by Japan to aid in reconstructing the 
city of Tokyo. Wider streets will 
be made and a larger percentage of 
modern buildings, instead of bamboo 
houses, are to be erected. 


CHINA 
Still Presidentless 


In Peking, an attempt was made 
to hold the Presidential election. It 
failed, owing to the Cabinet’s in- 
ability to raise a quorum of 580 Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The actual 
number of Parliamentarians gathered 
together in the specially beflagged 
city was about 400. 

Tsao-Kun, Chi-li Tuchun War 
Lord) was active in the background. 
It was asserted that he offered to buy 
votes at prices varying with the re- 
ports from $5,000 to $10,000. A sec- 
tion of the Chinese press contended 
that the. members were entitled to 
accept the bribes, as they had been 
unable to collect their salaries. There 
were, reputedly, some 260 members 


who simply could not be bought. 


Ex-President Li Yuan-Hung fled 
from Tientsin and arrived at 
Shanghai in Southern China. A new 
plot_to reinstate him was reported. 
There are some 300 Parliamentarians 
in Shanghai, and it is hoped that witb 
their support, together with aid from 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, General Li Ynan- 
Hung will find. himself back in the 
Presidential palace in Peking. 

The report, however, lacks authen- 
ticity. Sun Yat-Sen is known to be 
backing Chang Tso-Lin for the Presi- 
dency, and they are both unlikely to 
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give support to Li. Moreover, the 
Anfu Party (which was overthrown 
in 1920), is politically impotent in 
face of the Tuchuns’ power. 

Another attempt is soon to be made 
to collect a quoram to elect a Presi- 
dent. It seems foredoomed to failure. 


No Bossing 


“Pretty little Miss Grace Li,” 
daughter of Li Yuan-Hung, ex- 
President of the Chinese Republic, 
entered Wellesley College to study 
political economy. Miss Harriet 
Chou (21) was her only companion. 

Miss Li said she is unmarried be- 
cuse she has never met the man she 
wanted to marry. “ Chinese are no 
longer betrothed as infants. That 
was so once, but not now among the 
educated classes. We do as we want 
to. We are not bossed nowadays.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


“ Buenos Aires, Brazil” 


Dr. Estanislas 8. Zeballos, Argen- 
tine lawyer-statesman, now on a 
speaking tour in the U. &., finds that 
country very ignorant of Latin 
American affairs, He told of a letter 
he had received from the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: “Even the great 
Teddy addressed me as ‘Senator,’ 
when I’ve never been anything below 
the rank of a Cabinet Minister in my 
life, and, to cap the climax, my letter 
bore the destination of ‘ Buenos Aires, 
Brazil’ |” 


A Slayer Sentenced 


Jesus Salas, self-confessed leader 
of the band which ambushed and 
killed Francisco Villa near Parral 
last July (Trwe, July 30, Aug. 20) 
was sentenced to 20 years imprison- 
ment. He refused to divulge the 
names of his accomplices. Formerly 
a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives of Durango State, he is now 
an inmate of Chihuahua State Peni- 
tentiary. 


Tidal Wave 


A tidal wave, attributed to the 
seismic disturbances in Japan, wiped 
the village of San José de Cabo off 
the map. The number of people 
killed is not known, but most of the 
500 inhabitants were reported to 
have escaped to higher ground before 
the catastrophe took place. 

San José de Cabo is situated 

‘above Cape San Lucas, the extreme 
tip of Lower California. 


MUSIC 


A Niece 


Mabel McKinley, American so- 
prano, niece of the late President 
William McKinley, long a popular 
adornment of the vaudeville stage, 
has formed her own concert company 
and scheduled her concert début for 
Oct. 7 in Aeolian Hall, Manhattan. 
Later she will tour. Her accompanist 
will be Charles Gilbert Spross; her 
violinist, Michael Anselmo. 

In private life “ Miss McKinley,” 
daughter of Abner McKinley, is the 








Maset McKINLEY 
** From choir to vaudeville to concert stage” 


wife of Dr. H. L. Baer of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. For years she was 
soloist of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion there, taking also an active part 
in civic and War work. Since an 
opening in San Franciseo several 
years ago, she has crossed the conti- 
nent five times in vaudeville. 


Husband and Wife 


Barbara Kemp, Metropolitan 
Opera House soprano, when she re- 
turns to the U. S. for her appear- 
ances during the latter half of the 
Metropolitan season, may bring with 
her Max Schilling, her husband. 
Schilling, as everyone knows, is the 
composer of Mona Lisa, the opera in 
which Mme. Kemp made her début 
last season. It would seem that hus- 
band and wife strive in harmony. 


Melius onl Walska 


The American soprano, Luella Me- 
lius, sailed for Europe for a year of 


concerting there. She will appear in 
Paris as Gilda in a guest perform- 
ance of Rigoletto. Mme. Ganna 
Walska essayed the same role in 
Paris last year, with disastrous ¥e- 
sults. It will be recalled that there 
was some disturbance and even a 
mention of legal proceedings arising 
over the fact that Jules Daiber of 
New York, who had been Mme. Me- 
lius’ manager, became the manager 
of Mme. Walska. Mme. Melius 
maintained that she had a contract 
with Mr. Daiber which bound him to 
render her exclusive managerial 
service. The two ladies were thus 
brought into rivalship. There will 
be much gossip about Mme. Melius’ 
attempt to conquer Paris where Mme. 
Walska failed. 


In Manhattan 


The season for things operatic be- 
gan with the annual visit of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, which opened 
with Anna Roselle, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Stella 
DeMette and the tenor, Salazar, like- 
wise a one-time member of the Metro- 
politan Company. The performance 
(at the Century) was remarkable, 
considering the small scale of prices 
charged. The company will remain 
in New York for five weeks. 

The success (Time, March 17) 
made by impresario Fortune Gallo in 
a field traditional for losses and fail- 
ures grows the more astonishing. His 
opera venture earns a handsome 
profit, and now he has formed a 
second troupe in response to more 
“orders” than one could fill. These 
two companies both play full seasons, 
one playing comparatively long stays 
in the large cities, the other going on 
one-night stands in the smaller com- 
munities across the country. 


In San Francisco 


Gigli, Martinelli, d’Angelo, de 
Luca, Didur are only a few of the 
notable artists whose voices will be 
utilized by the San Francisco Opera 
Association during its first grand 
opera season, Sept. 26-Oct. 8. 

Operas scheduled: La Bohéme, 
Andrea Chenier, Mefistofele, Tosca, 
Romeo and Juliet, I’ Pagliaces, 
Rigoletto. Also Puccini’s three new 
pieces, Ii Tabarro, Suor Angelica, 
Gianni Schicchi. 

Complete optimism for the week’s 
success is based on the public state- 
ments of Armando Agnini, stage 
director of the Metropolitan, who 
expressed himself as thoroughly satis- 
fied with the preparations. 

Performances will be given in the 
Exposition Auditorium (scene of the 
last Democratic National Conven- 
tion). 
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A Son at the Front* 
A Faithful Picture — Perfect 
W ax-W ork—Twice-Told Tale 


The Story. When George Camp- 
ton was growing up, his parents, 
John and Julia, like true Americans, 
never imagined that the accident of 
his having been born in France would 
have much part in shaping his future 
destiny. But that was before 1914, 
when theorists had definitely decided 
that a serious European war would 
be an economic impossibility. 


The War came and found George 
in his twenties liable to immediate 
military service with the French 
Army. His parents, long divorced, 
found one common point of reunion 
—their mutual desire to keep him as 
far away from the front as possible— 
a desire in which they were aided 
and abetted by Julia Campton’s sec- 
ond husband, the millionaire Mr. 
Brant, who idolized George. John 
Campton had become a famous por- 
trait-painter—Julia, as Mrs. Brant, 
had at last attained the riches and 
social success she craved—but what 
reality life possessed for each of them 
was bound up with George. 


They did their best to save him, 
but he was too much for them. War 
worked its partial estrangement. He 
got to the front, was wounded, re- 
cuperated, went back, was killed. 
For John Campton that seemed 
at first to end things completely. 
Later the realization came that this 
much was true—that in spite of cir- 
cumstance and accident, at least the 
boy, when he lived, had been com- 
pletely his—Julia, Mr. Brant, the 
others, had at best had only a re- 
flection of him. He, his father, had 
had the reality. 


So, unconsoled but not wholly 
broken to the ground, he set about 
beginning the only task that remained 
for him—the designing of a monu- 
ment for George’s grave. 


The Significance. A compact, well 
constructed novel, written with Mrs. 
Wharton’s unfailing deftness and 
giving a faithful picture of War- 
time Paris, A Son at the Frant, 
can hardly fail to attract a consid- 
erable audience. And yet it seems 
a curiously lifeless book. The char- 
acters seem shadowy and unsubstan- 
tial; the exact, neat detail, lacking in 
any real significance; the tale, twice- 
told. To your reviewer, coming, as 
it does after Mr. Brithing, Sonia, Le 
Feu, Three Soldiers, One of Ours 
and Throwgh the Wheat, A Son at 





*A Son aT tHE FrontT—EHdith Wharton— 
Scribner ($2.00). 


the Front appears like an exhibition 
of perfect wax-works, meticulously 
constructed, displaying every exter- 
nal appurtenance of life, but without 
a single spark of vitality. 

The Critics. New York Tribune: 
“Tf this were the year 1915 or even 
1917 instead of the year 1923, Mrs. 
Wharton’s novel might not seem so 
profitless an endeavor.” 

The New York Herald: “By far 
the finest and most perdurable novel 
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Mrs, WHARTON 
** She has done nothing that equale it ”’ 


in English that has as yet come out 
of the War.” 

The New York Times: “So far she 
has done nothing that equals it.” 


The New York World: “The War 
is really outside the pages of A Son 
at the Front... . It has nothing to 
do directly with toils of battle. ... 
Intelligent criticism will recognize 
this point of departure from the 
novel purely of the War.” 


The Author. Edith Wharton (née 
Jones) is a New Yorker by birth and 
a cosmopolitan by inclination. She 
was born in 1862 and has been in the 
literary limelight for almost 25 years 
(her first book, The Greater Inclina- 
tion, was published in 1899). Most 
of her novels, which include The 
House of Mirth, The Age of Inno- 
ence, The Glimpses of the Moon, deal 
with the so-called upper classes 
at home or abroad, but her master- 
piece, Ethan Frome, is a grim little 
tragedy of character laid in a New 
England village. For a number of 
years she has resided in France. She 
is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 


THe Srinernc Bonz—R. Austin 
Freeman—Dodd Mead ($1.75). Four 
short detective stories—the first three 
told from an unusual point of view, 
for one first follows the criminal 
through the commission of his crime 
and then traces out the clues that 
lead to his detection. The detective 
concerned specializes in microscopy 
and captures one canny villain from 
the infinitesimal evidence offered by 
the hair of a camel. Among the best 
of this year’s crop of Sherlockings. 


THe Lire or CrsarE Borgia— 
Sabatini—Brentano ($4.50). Iron 
men in “an age of steel and velvet ” 
—the growth, rampage and decline 
of the Borgian Bull* in the fields of 
Renaissance Italy—a biography that 
for color, excitement and human in- 
terest ranks with the best of Saba- 
tini’s adventurous novels, but a 
biography which displays throughout 
a steadfast adherence to historical 
fact. Sabatini does not attempt to 
whitewash the terrific Cesare, but he 
does explode a number of usual errors 
concerning and flimsy accusations 
against him. Life in the Borgia 
home was not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, just one cup of poison after 
another. But, nevertheless, as Saba- 
tini describes it, it seems thrilling 
enough to shake the nerves of a 
human fly. 


THE Rep-Bioop—Harold H. Arm- 
strong—Harper ($2.00). Dr. Well- 
ington Dennison MeNicol was a doer 
— go-getter — a red-blood — from 
his youth up. Handicapped at the 
start by poverty, illegitimate birth 
and the surroundings of a decayed 
Canadian village, he never faltered in 
his ambitions—to marry the girl he 
wanted, to make money, to be a Great 
Man. And, like an energetic person 
he achieved his aims. Middle age 
found him wealthy, married to a girl 
far superior to his original intended, 
and the father of a family to carry 
on the red-blood tradition. But 
he would be Mayor of Detroit, and 
the professional politicians got him 
when he started to take himself too 
seriously; his children turned out 
unexpectedly, as children do; he 
ended, a punctured balloon—rather 
wondering why. There seemed to be 
no answer except that life was a 
queer affair. A sound, capable novel. 





* Cesare Borgia (1476-1507), of poison- 
ous reputation, Duke of Valentinois an 
Romagna, son of Pope Alexander ‘ 
An archbishop at 16, he asked (at 22) 
that he be permitted to renounce the 

riesthood and his father granted it “for 
( . of his soul.” He died in battle 
a a 
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Garland—Fuller, 
Aren’t We Nearly Ready for a 


Revival of Romanticism? 


Hamlin Garland has recently re- 
turned from a Summer in England, 
where he lived quietly in an apart- 
ment and hobnobbed with English men 
of letters. Their attitude toward us, he 
says, has changed enormously. He 
encountered everywhere the greatest 
cordiality. 

Hamlin Garland, broad-shouldered, 
powerful, with his mass of iron- 
gray hair, is one of the gayest 
and yet most dignified of our older 
men of letters. He has the faculty of 
understanding and being interested in 
the moderns, mixed with a splendid 
detachment that is unusual. His two 
autobiographical volumes form, I 
suppose, one of the classics of our 
age. His novels, sketches and stories 
are filled with rugged beauty and the 
spirit of adventure. 

From his conversation one gains an 
impression of homely words exquis- 
itely arranged. He is proud of his 
family—his daughters are both ac- 
complished—in fact, one of them is 
to appear in Walter Hampden’s com- 
pany at the National theatre, Man- 
hattan. His wife, a sister of Lorado 
Taft, the sculpter, is a gracious hos- 
tess and a beautiful woman. She is 
the. heroine of A Daughter of the 
Middle Border and the frankness and 
yet good taste with which Mr. Gar- 
land describes his life with her is 
one of the high points in literary 
autobiography. 

With Hamlin Garland, the other 
day, was Henry B. Fuller, come on 
from Chicago for a visit, perhaps to 
live in Manhattan permanently. 
Fuller, whose delicately conceived 
novels and verses are ranked high in 
contemporary literature in spite of the 
fact that he has written vers libre, 
would probably be considered by the 
sex-ridden rebels of the new writing 
a Victorian. He is far from that. This 
shy, small, smiling little white-haired 
man is a voleano of opinions and 


ideals. He reads The Dial—which is 
often more than I can do. He fol- 
lows current writing avidly. He ad- 


mires the best work of his younger 
contemporaries, yet, with his back- 
ground of culture, his fine sense of 
proportion, he deplores the unneces- 
sary vulgarities that make much of 
present-day writing. Tell me, readers 
of Time, don’t you these days turn 
away from a new “realistic” novel 
with a certain feeling of weariness? 
Aren’t you nearly ready for a revival 
of romanticism? Take my advice, 
then, turn to the pages of these two 
men. You will find in them not only 


. the romantic and the beautiful but a 


realism truer than the real. 
J. ¥. 


Ane 





Morse and Friedsam 


Last week the School of Fine Arts 
of New York University was resur- 
rected. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, whose tele- 
graph distracted the publie’s atten- 
tion from the fact that he was an out- 
standing painter of the 19th Cen- 
tury, held the chair of Fine Arts 
from 1832 to 1872, when it lapsed at 
his death. 

The chair and a complete art de- 
partment has been reinstituted by 





© Underwood 
SAMUEL F.. B. Morse 


He did two things so well that one ia 
forgotten 


Colonel Michael Friedsam, depart- 
ment store owner, and the Altman 
Foundation. 

Professor Fiske Kimball, former 
head of the School of Fine Arts, 
University of Virginia, will be direc- 
tor, and courses will be given by Dr. 
Richard Offner (Italian-art), Wil- 
liam M. Odom (French decoration), 
Dr. R. M. Riefstahl (textiles), 
Francis Lenygon (furniture). Ed- 
win H. Blashfield, President of the 
National Academy, will inaugurate a 
series of Morse lectures on Morse’s 
own life. Commercial arts and crafts 
will be fostered through the codpera- 
tion of the Art-in-Trades Club. 

Manhattan is the greatest market 
in the world for all artistic, semi- 
artistic and pseudo-artistic ware. The 
new department is calculated to in- 
crease production and to raise the 
standard of things bought and sold. 

Morse, whose name will live in the 
school, anticipated Cezanne and the 


post-impressionists in many of their 
ideas about color. 


Returned Loot 


The Guido Reni Entombment of 
Christ stolen from the E. B. Crocker 
Art Gallery, Sacramento (Trg, 
Sept. 10), was returned by mail.to a 
San Francisco newspaper with a note 
“God has forgiven me! You will 
find my body in Stow Lake.” No 
body was found when the lake wa. 
dragged. 


Blind? 


In Les Andelys, 60 miles down the 
Seine from Paris, a school of impres- 
sionistic art has thrived for nearly 
100 years under such masters as 
Claude Monet, Pisarro and Cezanne. 
Once a year the village is astir with 
an exhibition which students hold in 
Balzae’s old home. 

According to a cable dispatch, an 
old gentleman of 80 recently climbed 
the dingy stairs to the students’ 
salon. He carried a picture in his 
arm and asked to have it hung. 
The old gentleman was Claude 
Monet (Time, March 17, Aug. 6). 
The picture was his reply to reports 
that, blind, he would never paint 
again. 

This last Monet gives a corner of 
a flower garden with the sunset 
showing through the Summer leaves. 
Its breathless passion of color draws 
all eyes to it. Monet is master with- 
out contemporary peer. Can he be 


blind? 


Near the Hall of Fame 


James Abbott McNeil Whistler, 
the most distinguished painter Amer- 
ica has produced, will take his place 
in a group of memorials to American 
artists by American sculptors in the 
Gould Library of New York Uni- 
versity. This collection has no rela- 
tion to the Hall of Fame nearby, but 
has been instituted by a group of 
artists to give honor to their own 
colleagues, some of whom will prob- 
ably never get into the respectable 
colonnades of the “Charnel House 
of Fame,” as Father Tabb called it 
in indignation against Poe’s exclusion 
till 1910. 

Busts of William M. Chase, Walter 
Shirlaw, Clinton Ogilvy, H. K. 
Brown, J. Q. A. Ward, Carroll Peck- 
with, George Inness, Frank Duveneck 
have already been placed in the 
Library rotunda. The Whistler bust 
will be by Frederick MacMonnies, 
who knew Whistler intimately in 
student days at the Académie Cor- 
mon, Paris. Joseph Pennell, Whis- 
tler authority, and W. Francklyn 
Paris, architect, comprise the me- 
morial committee. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays 


The Crooked Square. Herein we 
find the inaugural attempt of the dra- 
matic year to prove that a young and 
comely maiden from the country 
stands no chance on Broadway. At 
least for two acts such is the burden 
of the action. Finally the maiden 
accomplishes the obvious, tricks a 
gang of society crooks, emerges tri- 
umphant on the arm of the affable 
young hero. Edna Hibbard is the 
girl; Kenneth McKenna the boy. 
Both are normally attractive. 

The New York Herald: “In and 
out of the various counterplots is 
woven the most blinding sidelights 
on the horror that it must give a sen- 
sitive girl to walk along Broad- 
he 

The New York World: “A false 
and clumsy play, lacking both truth 
and logic . . . well acted.” 


The Marionettes. The business of 
importing continental novelties goes 
on apace. The present product is 
from Rome and is known locally as 
the Teatro dei Piccoli. It comes with 
much journalistic information that 
the puppet show is the native drama 
of the land and that the operators 
amass family traditions much like 
those of our own Drews and Barry- 
mores. 

While their operas, their comedies, 
their pantomimes are progressing on 
the tiny stage, voices behind the 
scenes suit words (in English) to the 
action of the drama. The sum of 
all their efforts is a trifle better than 
any puppet troupe exhibited latterly 
in this country. 

Alexander Woollcott: “We had 
never before seen a marionette show 
where the strings were quite so palp- 
able. Also, to those of us sitting on 
the flank, an occasional glimpse of 
the wire-pullers themselves was 
vouchsafed. And from time to time 
one saw a fine Italian hand.” 

Heywood Broun: “ Even the best 
of the marionettes is somewhat af- 
flicted with the faults of old-fashioned 
acting. Gesture is facile but stand- 
ardized.” 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. Mrs. 
Fiske, David Belasco and St. John 
Ervine pooled their artillery and the 
first big gun of the current season 
went off with a heavy boom. Despite 
the reverberations in the theatrical 
world concurrent with the presenta- 
tion, the critics were not écstatically 
enthusiastic. They deemed Mrs. Fiske 


magnificent; Belasco, about normal; 
Ervine, a trifle unsubstantial. 

Mrs. Fiske plays right in her own 
front yard as a middle-aged actress on 
a week-end visit to a quiet English 
vicarage. Therein is a youthful 
dramatist who has composed a five- 
act poetic drama on Jeanne d’Are. 
Therein is also a modern young 
daughter of Eve desirous of acquiring 
the youth as her very own and in- 
dignantly jealous of the elderly 
votary of Thespis. In addition is a 





Mrs. Fisk 
She is magnificent 


Mr. ’Obbs, a theatrical manager in- 
terested solely in box office statements. 
Mrs. Fiske diverts herself by becom- 
ing engaged to various of the males, 
throwing frantic consternation 
throughout the vicarage household, 
finally departing with a play 
from the worst and most successful 
dramatist in England concerning her- 
self (in evening dress) and a primi- 
tive gentleman (habited like our 
baboon ancestors) alone on a desert 
island. 

Through it all Mrs. Fiske moved 
like a schooner yacht through a fleet 
of fishing smacks. Not that her sup- 
port was inept—Mrs. Fiske’s amaz- 
ing artistry made them seem insig- 
nificant. She seemed about as fine as 
any mortal can be in light comedy. 

The engagement is limited to seven 
weeks. 

Alexander Woollcott: “ Not in ten 
years has Mrs. Fiske seemed in finer 
fettle.” 

Heywood Broun: “ Extraordinary 
performance.” 

John Corbin: “ An altogether gay 
and fortunate occasion.” 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Zaza.—Somebody must have told 
Gloria Swanson that her acting lacked 
sufficient animation—just look at 
what that Pola Negri gets away with. 
Whieh is all very true, no doubt, but 
one wishes it hadn’t happened—for 
in Zaza Gloria fairly tears into in- 
finitesimal pieces everything from the 
scenery to the plot. Animated? She 
is as animated as St. Vitus—so ani- 
mated that she fairly tires the eyes. 
The story isn’t much—another old 
theatrical warhorse recaparisoned for 
the bobbed-hair trade. Bernhardt 
and Mrs. Carter acted in it at one 


time. They were quieter than Miss 
Swanson. H. B. Warner is good as 
Dufresne. There’s a chastened end- 
ing. 


Six Days.—Entombed in an aban- 
doned trench, two typically Glynnish 
lovers undergo marriage, starvation 
and various other kinds of agony for 
six days. Close-ups of their suffer- 
ing faces are at a premium—no one 
wishing to be mechanically harrowed 
for the longest possible space of 
time and then showered with marsh- 
mallow when the happy ending 
arrives should miss it. 


Dulcy.—Originated in the Cenning 
Tower,* adapted for the stage by 
Kaufman and Connelly, and now 
transferred to the screen, Duley must 
have achieved by now what would 
doubtless be her highest ambition— 
the bromidie eminence of a household 
byword. Duley is beautiful, boob- 


ish, and oh-so-well-intentioned. She 
ean club the briskest conversation 
into insensibility with one slightly 
garbled proverb—and when she de- 
cided that her husband wasn’t get- 
ting all he deserved from the mean 
old firm, and gave a week-end party 
to impress a millionaire crosspatch, 
and others, with husband’s sterling 
abilities, her insistent wifely propa- 
ganda nearly ruined her husband’s 
business career for keeps. But Provi- 
denee watches over Dulcys and after 
amusing contretemps, everything 
came right in the end. A thoroughly 
entertaining picture, with Constance 
Talmadge deserving especial credit 
for her fine interpretation of the title 
role. 





* Comic col 
conducted by 
Adams). 


of The New York World, 
. P. A. (Franklin Pierce 
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RELIGION 





Unitarians 


Two years from now the Unitarian 
Association will celebrate its 100th 
birthday. And at that time the Uni- 
tarian churches of the country are ex- 
pected to form themselves into a more 
solidly compact organization than 
they have hitherto thought necessary. 
Last week the Unitarian General 
Conference met in New Haven and 
voted to merge with the American 
Unitarian Association. This merger, 
if brought about in 1925, will close 
a period of purely congregational 
organization. 

The Conference in New Haven put 
itself on record against the Ku Klux 
Klan and in favor of the World 
Court. 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot (Time, Aug. 
27) of the Harvard Medical School 
solemnly cautioned the clergy not to 
allow medical men to monopolize 
ministration to man’s spiritual needs. 
He added: “It is not possible for a 
minister to attend properly to his 
parochial duties without a more 
thorough study of human personality 
than is given at the present time in 
any theological seminary.” 


Is It Baptist? 


Normal Park Baptist Church in 
Chicago has called Milton M. McGor- 
rill to be the shepherd of its flock. 
A few months ago the Long Island 
Baptist Association refused to ordain 
Mr. MeGorrill because he declined to 
affirm the Virgin birth. There im- 
mediately arose a question the an- 
swer to which has never been made 
plain to the public: When is a 
church Baptist and when is it not? 
Ditto, every Protestant denomina- 
tion? 


In general, the Protestant churches 
of any one sect are linked together 
in some sort of association. The as- 
sociation controls certain general 
moneys, and can therefore withhold 
such moneys or privileges from 
churches it deems deficient in creedal 
glory. On the other hand, the as- 
sociation collects its money chiefly 
through its individual churches and 
cannot collect money from a church 
which it has expelled from the asso- 
ciation. The question resolves itself 
to this. For what creedal deficien- 
cies or other.cause will a Protestant 
association shed one of its own? 

Normal Park Baptist Church has 
a pastor. who will not recite the Apos- 
’ tles’ Creed. Is it Baptist? If so, 
why? If not, why not? 


An Impostor Cleric 


Platon, picturesque Archbishop of 
the Orthodox (Russian) Church in 
the U.S., has been unfrocked by Mos- 
cow ecclesiastics, and by them de- 
prived of all authority in this world 
or the world-to-come, by them 
branded as impostor. But Platon 
remains in New York—the unfrock- 
ing obviously cannot be literal. He 
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ARCHBISHOP PLATON 
Unfrocked, he is unabashed 


remains and continues to be one of 
the most successfully advertised cler- 
icals in the country. 


A Notorious Squabble 


Another attempt was made to re- 
move Dr. Juhn Roach Straton from 
the pastorate of his Manhattan 
Chureh. Proposals to cut his ‘salary 
from $9,000 to $5,000, to bring in a 
certain assistant, and various other 
supposedly antagonistic moves were 
defeated by Dr. Straton’s friends. 
Dr. Straion is in Europe. 


The prayer meeting which was fol- 
lowed by the renewal of this notorious 
squabble was crowded. It was 
pointed out that several members of 
the congregation attended prayer 
meeting only on fight-nights. 

S. Raymond Estey, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees and Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School, lis- 
tened to the debate and then re- 
signed from the Church. declaring 
that he was “through.” “... Fight, 
fight, fight! . . If I want a fight 
I can go down to my office and pick 
a scrap. When I was converted to 
Jesus Christ, I didn’t expect... .” 
He will seek another church. 


EDUCATION 





Gary Schools 


In 1906 the U. 8. Steel Corpora- 
tion picked out a site in the dunes 
of Indiana—along the finger nail. of 
Lake Michigan. There the Corpo- 
ration set up steel mills and a town, 
the town set up a school system, the 
school system was named after the 
town, and the town was named after 
Judge Gary, Chairman of U. S. 
Steel. Hence the name: Gary Schools. 

In these days of overcrowded 
schools and underseated pupils the 
Gary system is much discussed in 
educational circles. It is based on a 
definite theory of education, but with 
this is combined a plan for the maxi- 
mum, in fact, the double use of school 
equipment. This is most appealing 
to school boards who have more 
pupils than seats to set them on. The 
cry goes up: “Show us a way to 
educate children without letting 
them sit down! ” 

The Gary system does not exactly 
perform this miracle. It is a type of 
cafeteria education, self-service. Its 
theory is that children will consume 
more educational pabulum if let 
choose their edibles by themselves 
than if served with a table d’héte 
curriculum. The hours are 8 a. m. 
to4 p.m. But the children, who are 
their own timekeepers, work longer 
than union hours, doing extra work 
after hours and on Saturday. 

There are no conventional grades. 
There are no courses of study. There 
is much manual training, but also a 
supply of the R. R. R’s. A child 
studies just what he pleases and in 
just as advanced degree as he is 
capable. Those who desire only a 
manual education are tempted to pil- 
fer intellectual learning. Mental 
horsemanship is stimulated by horse- 
stealing rather than by gift horses. 

The pupils maintain their own 
discipline — they take two months’ 
vacation each year at their own con- 
venience—in Winter or Summer as 
they prefer. This plan keeps school 
equipment in continuous use. 
Coupled with this arrangement is the 
division of the school body into 
groups which use classrooms, shops 
and playgrounds alternately—an at- 
tractive seat-saving device. 

The objections voiced against the 
Gary system are that it teaches 
trades but fails to cultivate the mind, 
that in practice it makes for longer 
hours but less teaching, and that it 
decreases the influence of teachers. 
The younger generation, less criti- 
eal than some of their fathers and 


‘their mothers and their aunts, will 


probably fall in with any system that 
lessens their lessons. 
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SCIENCE 








Chemistry Pays 

The Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration of New York gave $500,000 
to the American Chemical Society to 
found a prize of an annual value of 
$25,000, to be awarded to the Ameri- 
can chemist of either sex who, in a 
period to be determined, makes the 
most outstanding contribution to the 
science of chemistry. This is one of 
the largest prizes in existence, being 
outranked only by the Nobel prizes of 
about $40,000, awarded annually, 
and the Bok peace prize of $100,000, 
to be awarded but once. A com- 
mittee of leading chemists will ad- 
minister it, including Drs. Edgar F. 
Smith (Pennsylvania), Ira Remsen 
(John Hopkins), T. W. Richards 
(Harvard), C. F. Chandler (Colum- 
bia), F. P. Venable (North Caro- 
lina). 

Simultaneously the American 
Chemical Society, meeting in Mil- 
waukee, announced a national prize 
essay contest for high school students, 
made possible by the generosity of 
Francis P. Garvan, President of the 
Chemical Foundation, and Mrs. Gar- 
van, in memory of their daughter 
Patricia. Six four-year scholarships 
in chemistry or chemical engineering 
at Yale or Vassar will be the reward 
of the boys and girls who submit the 
best essays before April 1 on cer- 
tain prescribed chemical subjects. In 
addition, part of $10,000 will be dis- 
tributed in $20 prizes to the six high- 
est contestants in each of the 48 
states. The contest will be directed 
by a committee consisting of Harri- 
son E. Howe, Wilder D. Bancroft, 
Charles H. Herty, and Alexander 
Williams, Jr. 

Mr. Garvan is a New York lawyer 
who came into national prominence 
through his administration of the 
office of Alien Property Custodian 
during and after the War. He was 
also Assistant Attorney General of 
the U. S. In 1919 he became Presi- 
dent of the Chemical Foundation, or- 
ganized by himself, Attorney General 
Palmer, and others, to take over a 
number of German dye and chemical 
patents seized by his office during 
the War. On account of this direct 
interest, the Foundation has been the 
target of much litigation from the 
companies whose property was con- 
fiseated, but it has not been dis- 
solved, and has devoted much of its 
activity to the encouragement of 
American chemistry and the protec- 
tion of Uncle Sam’s infant chemical 
industry from foreign competition. 


England’s Intelligentsia 


The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, founded 
1831, the most important of English 
scientific congresses, held its annual 
meeting in Liverpool under the pres- 
idency of Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
Cavendish Professor of Physics at the 
University of Cambridge, where he 
succeeded Sir Joseph Thomson, 
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Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD 
His speech was broadcasted (see page 9) 


famed editor of The Outline of 
Science (Time, April 7). 

Sir Ernest’s presidential address 
was a graphic summary of present 
knowledge of atomic and electronic 
theory, so much of which is his own 
contribution. It was broadcasted 
throughout England. The years since 
1918 he called “the heroic age of 
physical science,” for never before 
have discoveries of fundamental im- 
portance followed each other with 
such bewildering activity. “No one 
ean draw any sharp line of distine- 
tion between so-called pure and ap- 
plied research. Both are pot 8 
essential to progress.” 

It is practically established that 
particles of positive and negative 
electricity are the fundamental units 
which build up our universe. Taking 
uranium, the element with the heav- 
iest known atomic weight (92), as an 
example, he described the structure 
of a typical atom. At the center is 
a minute nucleus of positive elec- 
tricity (a proton), surrounded by a 
swirling group of 92 electrons (nega- 
tive), all in motion in definite cir- 
cular and elliptical orbits. The elec- 
trons nearest the nucleus have an 
average speed of 93,000 miles a sec- 


ond—half the speed of light—while 
the outer ones have a slower rate. 
Different atomic groups may inter- 
penetrate each other at the edges 
without their electrons becoming de- 
tached. If such an atom were 
imagined to be a mile in diameter, 
the nucleus would be the size of a 
pea, and the electrons would have the 
diameter of dining tables. The 
nucleus must thus have an inconceiv- 
able density to counterbalance the 
smallness of its mass. But an im- 
mense amount of work must still be 
done before anything like a complete 
picture of even the outer structure 
of the atom can be formed. 


Sir Ernest disposed of the belief 
that an immense store of energy can 
be generated if man ever succeeds in 
breaking up the atom. For 20 years 
he and other physicists have been 
experimenting on this problem, try- 
ing to “bombard” or “excite” the 
atom so as to drive the electrons out 
of position. If it were possible to 
hasten the radioactive processes and 
compress the period of disintegra- 
tion in such substances as uranium 
and thorium into a few days, instead 
of millions of years, energy might be 
released which would be of practi- 
cal importance. But there is no 
evidence that this rate can be altered 
in the slightest by the most powerful 
laboratory agencies. There is no 
certainty today that the atoms of an 
element contain hidden stores of 
energy. 


Dr. Vaughan Cornish, president of 
the geographical section, reviewed 
the strategical significanee of the 
geographical position of the British 
Empire. 

Sir William H. Bragg, Quain Pro- 
fessor of Physics of the University 
of London, and winner, with his. son, 
of the Nobel Prize for physics in 
1915, discussed the nature of the 
forees which hold together the mole- 
cules of a body of matter, the atoms 
within the molecules, and the elec- 
trons within the atoms, like a series 
of interlocking bolts. 


Prof. C. E. R. 8. Sherrington, in 
the economies section, compared the 
U. S. and British transportation acts. 


Prof. A. J. Pape, Edinburgh an- 
thropologist, proposed the hypothesis 
that a new human race type is evolv- 
ing. Medical, mathematical and edu- 
cational evidences suggest that 
cranial development is increasing, 
frontal and parietal bone growing 
heavier, hair and skin taking on finer 
texture. Psychologically, he said, 
sympathy, pity, intuition, and sensi- 
tiveness are characteristic of this 
type. The taste for meat and coarse 
foods is declining, without a corre- 
sponding growth of appetite for other 
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foods. He failed to indicate in what 
nation or habitat this anti-Nietz- 
schean superman is to be found. 

Prof. G. Elliot Smith, distin- 
guished anatomist and anthropologist 
of the University of London, traced 
in the relics found in Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s tomb resemblances to cul- 
tural elements from remote races, 
affording proof of the widespread 
diffusion of early culture. Many of 
the same arts and crafts were found 
in the Egyptian delta as early 
as 3400 B. C. and in Polynesia. 

Dr. Cyril Burt president of the 
psychology section, advanced the 
thesis that just as there is a certain 
minimum intelligence required for 
the successful performance of any 
occupation, so there may also be a 
maximum intelligence, beyond which 
waste arises in forcing too large a 
peg into too small a hole. 

Sir Oliver Lodge speculated on 
what becomes of waste energy 
radiated from the sun and other stars. 
The earth gets less than one billionth 
part of the sun’s heat. Is the re- 
maining radiation absorbed by the 
universe? He suggested that this is 
a possible source of electron forma- 
tion and the birth of new matter. 


Geophone 


The geophone, an instrument in- 
vented by the French during the War 
to detect sapping operations of the 
Germans underground, has been de- 
veloped by U. 8. Engineers for res- 
cue work in mines, gauging tunnel 
borings, ete. It contains diaphragms 
like a seismograph, which transmit 
the most delicate vibrations to the 
observer’s ears. Sledge pounding 
can be detected 3,000 feet through 
solid rock, and ordinary talking 
through 50 feet of coal. 


The Aleutians 


The Aleutian Islands, the chain 
curving southwestward from the 
mainland of Alaska for 1,500 miles, 
in which President Harding was 
greatly interested on his Alaskan 
trip, are for the first time being 
accurately explored by the U. S. 
Navy Department. The islands are 
inhabited by the Aleuts, a Mongo- 
lian stock little above savagery, 
though with a strong mixture of 
white blood from Russian exiles be- 
fore the American purchase. The 
climate is surprisingly temperate, 
owing to the effect of ocean currents. 
The vegetation is confined to tall 
grass and deep moss. The only in- 
dustries are fish-canning and sheep- 
raising. It is believed that the chain 
was anciently upheaved from the sea, 
owing to the abundant shells found 
beneath the snow on the peaks. 


MEDICINE 





McCann’s Warning 


Alfred W. McCann, dietetic expert, 
foe of evolution, writing for Mr. 
Munsey’s (New York) Sun and 
“lobe, issued a timely warning to 
diabetics who are hailing insulin as 
a panacea for their disease. When 
Mr. McCann talks about food his 
opinions are worth listening to, for 
they are based on the body of proved 
knowledge of nutrition built up on 
the past 20 years by such authorities 
as Lusk, Mendel, Benedict, MeCol- 
lum and others. 


Despite the warnings that have 
been given by Dr. Banting, discoverer 
of insulin, and numerous other 
physicians using it, many people, 
misled by newspaper publicity, be- 
lieve they now bear charmed lives 
if only they can secure insulin. Dia- 
betics write Mr. McCann letters ask- 
ing: “Do you think it safe to eat 
anything?” “ How much candy may 
I now allow myself daily? ” “ Where 
can I buy insulin to take with my 
meals? ” 

Mr. MeCann answers categorically : 
“Full reliance cannot be placed on 
insulin to protect one against the 
ravages of self-indulgence. Curbed 
cravings cannot now be satisfied with 
impunity. Insulin cannot be pur- 
chased to be taken witb one’s meals.” 
He does not impugn the therapeutic 
value of insulin, but emphasizes the 
fact that it is a powerful extract 
which should be administered only by 
a physician familiar with its use, and 
that a constant surplus of sweets can- 
not be neutralized indefinitely even 
by regular dosage of insvlin. 

McCann pleads for the use of 
natural sugars, such as honey, as 
the best dietetic aid to forestall dia- 
betes. It is the artificial confections 
and syrups of civiliged life that are 
raising the diabetes rate, he says. 


Sun Armor 


Allan Lindsay, a 3-year-old New 
Orleans boy, has a rare skin disease 
called xeroderma pigmentosum. The 
color cells in his skin are too numer- 
ous and too near the surface. When 
the sunlight strikes them they be- 
come greatly inflamed and cause 
painful ulcers. His face is the 
shrunken visage of an old man. The 
nurses at the Charity Hospital call 
him “Grandpop.” The disease is 
fatal unless the sun can be kept away 
from the skin. A New York elec- 
trical engineer devised a protective 
armor to filter the sun’s rays so that 
only those milder than the red of the 
spectrum can reach the lad’s body. 


“ Unethical ” 


Dr. William P. Nolan, of Jean- 
nette, Pa., discoverer of an alleged 
cure for tuberculosis based on inhala- 
tion of calcium fumes (Trmz, May.12, 
June 25), was expelled from the 
Westmoreland County Medical Soci- 
ety for “unethical conduct.” Dr. 
Nolan, according to the American 
Medical Association, has been selling 
his “cure” by mail at $100 a shot, 
although its therapeutic properties 
have not yet been scientifically veri- 
fied. Dr. Nolan was present at the 
meeting, and declared it a “ frame- 
up,” with only a handful of the mem- 
bers there. He announced he would 
continue to promote his cure. 


Distemper 


Dog diséases, like human diseases, 
are often difficult of treatment and 
require rigorous measures. Dis- 
temper* is one of these. The London 
Fields Distemper Council made pub- 
lia through its Research Committee 
an elaborate plan for finding a cure 
for the disease. 

Hitherto experiments in this direc- 
tion have been inconclusive because 
of the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
subjects. Puppies purchased in or- 
dinary ways may. have had slight 
eases of the disease which would 
render them immune to infection. 
Or again they may become accident- 
ally infected by impertation of the 
germs by attendants. The new plan 
will eliminate these possibilities as 
far as possible. 


An isolated spot will be chosen on 
the experimental farm. An “un- 
climbable” fence will be erected to in- 
close a compound. A separate ken- 
nel, with large individual yards will 
be built for each breeding bitch. The 
animals will be cared for by two 
trained kennel maids who will rarely 
be permitted to leave the compound. 


The only entrance to the compound 
will be through a cleansing room 
built into the fence. Whoever enters 
the compound must remove his outer 
clothing in this room, and then, step- 
ping into an adjoining chamber, bathe 
and put on special clothing. Food 
will be cooked and sterilized outside 
and passed in through a special 
hatch. 


By these means it is hoped to carry 
on experiments under scientific 
conditions. 


* Distemper is a disease which practically 
all dogs contract at some period of their lives, 
usually when young. It is highly contagious 
to other dogs, and high-bred canines are mors 
susceptible to it than mongrels. The cause is 
a subject of dispute among veterinarians. The 
disease is fatal to about 30% of the cases 
where esanthematous (characterized by a skin 
eruption) and catarrhal symptoms occur, and 
to about 90% of the cases in which there are 
nervous symptoms present. 
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A Fight 


The Ring. In the center of the 
Polo Grounds, Manhattan, Champion 
Dempsey forcibly induced “ Bull” 
Firpo to lie immobile and unconscious 
for ten consecutive seconds. When 
the ten seconds were up, Dempsey 
walked over to Firpo, picked him up, 
told him he was a brave fellow. 


Before being completely _ per- 
suaded, Firpo was reduced eight 
times to squatting and sitting posi- 
tions and he once rebelled so forcibly 
as to send Dempsey careening dizzily 
through the loose ropes into the laps 
of his friends. 


The Gate. For three minutes, 57 
seconds of his time, Dempsey received 
$475,000. Firpo’s three minutes, 47 
seconds of consciousness netted him 
a flat $100,000. These generous sums 
were subscribed by about 80,000 pay- 
ing guests among the 90,000 persons 
present. Promoter Rickard and the 
tax collectors enjoyed the remainder 
of his $1,082,593 gross receipts. 


The Ringside. Gathered around at 
various ranges of visibility, notables 
from all walks of life observed. 
When Dempsey descended into the 
front row he landed not far from 
Archie and Kermit Roosevelt, Elihu 
Root, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Sir 
Thomas Lipton,  ex-heavyweight 
champion Jim Corbett, John J. Me- 
Graw, George M. Cohan. The visit- 
ing British polo teams were there, 
all the Yankee and most of the Chi- 
eago White Sox ball players, Lord 
Birkenhead and his daughter. 

Eddie Foy, comedian, was there 
with his new wife. Harry Wills sat 
by, in fawn suitings, looking glum. 
Jack Johnson and Kid Norfolk 
chatted with Battling Siki, who 
grinned the while, not understanding 
much English. 


A Pennant 


In the International League (Bal- 
timore, Rochester, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Reading, Syracuse, Newark, Jersey 
City) the pennant was won by Balti- 
more for the fifth consecutive year— 
said to be a world’s record. Balti- 
more players who batted .300 or 
more for the season include: First 
Base Sheedy, Right Field Jacobson, 
Catcher Cobb, Third Base Porter, 
Shortstop Boley. Chief Bender, once 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, was a 
member of the pitching staff. James 
Dunn has managed the Baltimores 
since 1908. 


Seniors 


At Apawamis links (Rye, N. Y.), 
the Seniors* held their annual tour- 
ney. A central figure was perennial 
Horace L. Hotchkiss, 81, “}ather of 
the U. 8. Seniors’ Golf Association,” 
who made a valorous 112. 

The first man of all proved to be 
Hugh Halsell (aged “between 60 and 
65”) of Dallas and Sleepy Hollow, 
whose 156 strokes for two journeys 
over the par 71 route won the title 
—the first time it had ever been won 
in less than 160. 

Until Mr. Halsell’s score, Freder- 
ick Snare of Garden City (L. L), 
President of the Association and 
1922 champion, led the field with 
161. An extra putt at the 36th green 
cost Alexander H. Revell of Old 
Elm (Chicago) a tie with Mr. Snare 
for second place. 

Over 200 teed. 


A Gallery 


There was a blare of trumpets at 
Westbury, L. L., and John Wingate 
Weeks, Secretary of War, appeared 
before a crowd of 10,000 people. 
Others present were Mrs. Rene La 
Montagne, Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, If, Major General Mason M. 
Patrick, Harry Payne Whitney, John 
S. Phipps, Brigadier General Hugh 
H. Drum. It was a gay assemblage, 
in holiday attire. 

The assemblage included Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. J. E. Smith 
Hadden, Mrs. Sidney Fish, Mrs. Hin- 
man Bird, Miss Kitty P. Smith, Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing. The gay 
throng surged about the place. 

Among the visitors were Major 
General J. G. Harbord, Major Gen- 
eral Robert Lee Bullard, Lady Arm- 
strong, Congressman Hicks, Walter 
Camp, Jr. Waving flags dotted the 
scene. 

This great ensemble of Society and 
hoi polloi is a composite picture of 
the great crowd which three times 
visited Meadow Brook field to see the 
international military polo champion- 
ship between the teams of the U. S. 
and Great Britain. 

The Americans won the first game, 


10-7. The Britishers won the second, 
12-10; the Americans, the third, 10-3. 


An Expert 


Football and the Daily Dozen as 
healthbuilders must welcome another 
sport to their numbers. Doubleday 
Page and Co. announced the publi- 
eation of A Pocket Bridge Book 
($1.00) by Walter Camp, under 
whose outstretched arm the health of 
the nation is upbuilded. “ You can’t 


*A ‘senior ’’ 
of age. 


is any golfer over 55 years 





be a ‘dub’ if you read this book,” 
guarantees the blurb. “Mr. Camp is 
an expert.” 


Tennis 


National Singles. Only 57 min- 
utes were required by national sin- — 
gles champion William T. Tilden, II, 
to defend his title from world’s sin- 
gles champion William M. Johnston 
in a disappointing straight-set final 
at the Germantown Cricket Club, 
Philadelphia. Tilden was at top 
form; Johnston, beaten before he 
stepped onto the turf. It was Til- 
den’s fourth successive title. Score: 
6-4, 6-1, 6-4. 

Virtually every day of the tourna- 
ment there was an exchange of tele- 
grams between Tilden and Miss Pola 
Negri, emotional film star, in Holly- 
wood. Just before his crowning 
triumph Tilden read a long wire 
from Miss Negri that informed him 
the “entire Hollywood colony” was 
backing him against the Californian. 


Veterans. Larded in with the 
national play at Germantown were 


| matches in the National Veterans’ 


Lawn Tennis Championship. For 
the third year in succession, Dr. 
Philip B. Hawk, hardy Philadel- 
phian, was winner. The other vet- 
eran finalist was Captain A. J. Gore, 
a Washingtonian of wide girth, who 
tired fast after a brave start. Score: 
6-3, 6-0. 


Middle States. Hard by German- 
town, at the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club, Eleanor Goss of New York 
realized an ambition several years 
old. She finally overpowered Molla 
Mallory, deposed national women’s 
champion, and wrested away the 
women’s Middle States singles 
crown. Mrs. Mallory was not un- 
steady; Miss Goss achieved a cres- 
cendo in velocity and daring. Score: 
7-5, 4-6, 6-3. 

Mrs. Mallory and Leslie Bancroft 
of Boston later defeated Miss Goss 
and Mrs. Wightman of Boston in the 
doubles finals: 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 


Girls. Also at the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club, the girls’ national 
championship was decided, in favor 
of Helen Hooker of Greenwich, 
Conn. Betty Hilleary of ‘Philadel- 
phia, the loser, made a better effort 
than 6-1, 6-0 indicates. Twelve of 
the winner’s games went to deuce. 

Girls’ national doubles went to 
the Misses Hilleary and Hooker 
teamed against Genevieve Fox 
(Southampton, L. I.) and Alice 
Francis (Orange, N. J.) in two un- 
blemished sets, 6-0, 6-0. 
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Who Reads? 


The consumption of magazines, like 
the consumption of flannel under- 
wear and hot tamales, is regional in 
its distribution. Professor Ward G. 
Reeder of Ohio State University ex- 
amined the question, published his 
results. He based his calculations 
on the circulation of “ten magazines 
having the largest circulation.”* 


The startling point of the survey is 
that, although most magazines are 
published i in the East, most magazines 
are read in the West. The caleula- 
tions show the percentage of the en- 
tire population which is supposed to 
be the magazine-reading public. 


District of Columbia ..... 3:7 
CS ae 25.8 
nicks sadniaaes 24.9 
Washington ............ 24.1 
NNN (its ink sibw aanalant 21.25 
MED 0k obvlinsl. CaS 20.8 
I: aia sa wid ol Basiasecetncle 18.5 
IIS ial avi Gis reotal’ 17.9 
Massachusetts .......... 17.8 
Gaennectiont .......0060 17.2 
DN Ed tiie ardhiital ches 17.0 
NN iG a ce catalan d 16.8 


Mississippi ranked last with about 
4%. This rating places a group of 
seven Western states at the head of 
the list. Only two Atlantic seaboard 
states get into the first twelve—no 
Southern states whatever. The South 
in general stood last. Mr. Reeder 
declared that the ranking of the states 
in magazine-reading is about the 
same as their ranking in intelligence 
obtained by Army psychology tests 
during the War. 


There are two factors which per- 
haps are not properly allowed for 
in this analysis: 1) that the West 
has comparatively few high class 
newspapers to compete with maga- 
zines as reading matter; 2) that there 
is a large foreign population in the 
Eastern half of the country which 
reads foreign-language periodicals to 
the exclusion of all else. 


Daily Iowan 


Teaching the young journalism 
has for some years been part of col- 
lege curricula. Practical education 
in the newspaper “game” has _ be- 
come the function of college daily 
newspapers. There are now 31 of 
these papers in existence scattered 
over the country from Los Angeles to 
Cambridge. They are _ probably 


* These are, according to Hditor and Pub- 
lisher: The Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial 
Review, Ladies’ Home Journal, American, Me- 
Cal’s, Woman’s Home Companion Literary 
Digest Collier’s Weekly, Cosmopolitan, Peo- 
3 Home Journal. (In that order.) 





more useful as educational institu- 
tions than as_ news - distributing 
agencies, for even the long established 
dailies of Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton are replete with errors and jour- 
nalistic faux pas. Among the 31 is 
the Daily Iowan of Iowa University, 
and that paper, it was announced, has 
become a member of the Associated 
Press. 


It was further annonuced that this 
will .be the “ first college daily news- 
paper to receive a full leased wire 
service.” It will be published six 
times a week, in eight-page eight- 
column form. The students of jour- 
nalism will edit the paper; the stu- 
dents in the College of Commerce will 
manage business affairs. It will be 
published from its own plant, 
equipped with three linotype ma- 
chines and a press that will print 
“from the roll” and turn out folded 
and complete 6,000 papers an hour. 
Besides general news, cartoons and 
“cuts” or pictures, the Iowan will 
have a Society column. 

This ambitious program does not 
exceed that of some other college 
dailies. Contrary to the announce- 
ment, The Cornell Daily Sun (Ith- 
aca), The Michigan Daily (Ann Ar- 
bor), and Zhe Dartmouth (Han- 
over) have also Associated Press 
service. Perhaps the most notable of 
these is the Cornell Sun, which main- 
tains a considerable circulation out- 
side of the college, among people of 
the city, who prefer it to the regular 
Ithaca newspapers. 


How to Kill a Child 


The Chicago Daily Tribune, self- 
styled “ World’s Greatest News- 
paper,” is not afraid to place itself 
in famous company. Recently it 
took its stand beside Dean Jonathan 
Swift, master of the most devastating 
satire ever known. When Swift 
wrote his Modest Proposal for dis- 
posing of excess Irish population by 
feeding children of the Irish poor as 
hors d’cuvre to the well-to-do, he 
was taken seriously by his country- 
men and for a time ostracized. The 
Tribune, far from profiting by the 
Dean’s experience, printed instruc- 
tions on How to Kill a Child: 

“Take a quart of synthetic Gordon 
gin, ten oranges and some ice; mix; 
get a refined lady drunk and distress 
her mother; get drunk yourself; 
when you and the refined lady are 
thoroughly intoxicated get into the 
ear and zigzag through the streets 
until you see a woman wheeling a 
baby carriage from one curb to the 
other; then step on the gas. The 
chances are the carriage will have a 
baby in it.” 


’ 





Seven Better 


Edward W. Bok, of Philadelphia, 
as a public citizen, makes it his busi- 
ness to supply suitable rewards. He 
has established the Philadelphia 
Award of $10,000 annually to. the 
person who renders the most signifi- 
cant service to that city. He has es- 
tablished the American Peace Award 
of $100,000 (see page 6) for a prac- 
tical peace plan suitable to the 
American temperament. His latest 
stimulation of effort is a series of 
advertising prizes. 

These are eight in number and will 
be given annually under the auspices 
of the Harvard School of Business, 
which will select the jury of award. 

The prizes: 

1) For the most distinguished 
personal service in raising the 
standards of advertising (publishers 
of newspapers and periodicals as well 
as advertising men eligible) a gold 
medal. 

2) For the best planned and exe- 
cuted national advertising campaign, 
$1,500. 

3) For the best planned and exe- 
cuted local advertising campaign, 
$1,500. 

4) For the most valuable scien- 
tifie research in advertising, $1,500. 

5) For the advertisement most 
effective in its use of English, $1,000. 

6) For the advertisement most 
effectively accomplishing its purpose 
in a few words (with or without 
illustration), $1,000. 

7) For the advertisement most 
effective in its use of typography, 
$1,000. 

8) For the advertisement most 
effective in its use of pictorial illus- 
tration, $1,000. 

Mr. Richard J. Walsh, editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, last Spring wrote 
an editorial on the award of the 
Pulitzer prizes for 1922: 

“Here are awards for the best 
play, the best biography, the best 
newspaper editorial, the best novel, 
the best book of poems, and so on. 
Why has not the time come for 
someone to encourage better adver- 
tising writing by offering an award 
for the best advertisement? ” 

“There,” said Mr. Bok, “was the 
idea.” But Mr. Bok went the editor 
of Collier’s seven better. He offered 
eight prizes instead of one. 


Phoenix Journalism 


The urge to print cannot long be 
overcome, despite the intervention of 
gods, demons, earthquakes. Mr. 
Uyema, owner of the Tokyo Asahi, 
arrived in Manhattan to buy lino- 
type machines, web presses and other 
devices to replace the destroyed plant 
of his journal. 
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“ The Comfort Route” 


EUROPE 
OTHING adds more to the 


pleasure of your trip abroad 
than that complete comfort and 
delightful homelike atmosphere 
which you find on the famous 
* QO” steamers of the Royal Mail. 


ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Southampton)  ‘Hamburg) 


BERMUDA 


Sail to Summer sunshine in the 
Glorious Gulf Stream Playground. 
First sailing Nov. 3, by the S.S. 
ARCADIAN 19,590 ton displace- 


ment. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
By palatial S.S. ORCA 25,500 


tons displacement. Jan. 19 and 


Feb. 20 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Splendid service by the palatial 
steamers EBRO and ESSIQUIBO, 
14,350 tons displacement, the 
largest ships to Peru and Chile. 


New York Havana 
Peru 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New Yerk 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicage 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
Vancouver Teorente Halifax 


FRANCE 
(Cherbourg) 
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Beiroit 
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“ 23 Wall Street” 

Advertising pays just as liberally 
in Wall Street as elsewhere. Gilded 
on its windows or carved on its lintels, 
appear the names of countless bank- 
ers and brokers, all just as anxious 
to impress the passer-by with their 
particular names as firms are any- 
where else. Even the Stock Ex- 
change and the Chamber of Com- 
merce fee] it necessary to label them- 
selves quite plainly for the benefit of 
the man in the street. 

On the southeast corner of Wall 
and Broad streets, however, there is 
a low, massive building with no label 
at all. Over its door one sees “23 
Wall Street ’—that is all. Not to 
know it, however, argues yourself un- 
known, for this is the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 


Nothing is quite so impressive as 
complete impersonality. Perhaps a 
leading reason why the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. is so often accused of 
completely illogical and ridiculous 
things—such as starting panies and 
thereby depreciating its own secur- 
ities and properties—is the contrast 
which this building affords to its 
neighbors and its generally bland, in- 
scrutable and complete impersonality. 

The personality of Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan himself is as indefinite a concep- 
tion in the public mind as the iden- 
tity of his office to the tourist in Wall 
Street. Like the latter, he is thought 
of as substantial, powerful, unobtru- 
sive—and there one stops. He seems 
more an institution than a human 
being with likes and dislikes, habits, 
abilities. 


The question usually asked about 
the present Mr. Morgan is whether he 
is “as able as his father.’ Without 
attempting an answer to this natural 
query, it must be recognized that the 
period from 1880 to 1910 was funda- 
mentally different from the period 
from 1910 to 1923, and that the quali- 
ties which were called for in practical 
and successful finance were quite dif- 
ferent than those demanded at the 
present time. The former period was 
one of inevitable consolidations and 
mergers in both the railroad and in- 
dustrial fields; the times in which the 
former J. P. Morgan proved pre-emi- 
nent called for dominant will-power, 
great audacity of vision and action. 
Great personalities in finance and in 
business arose because individual 
leadership was imperative. 

The period during which the pres- 
ent Mr. Morgan has been the head of 
the firm, however, calls for effort by 
whole organizations. The complexity 
and scope of modern business has be- 
come too great for any single individ- 
ual, however able, to dominate it. 
Moreover, it has become necessary to 
sustain the existing corporate struc- 


ture of business, as well as to create 
huge new companies. Teamwork 
rather than individual genius is the 
order of the day. 

The present Mr. Morgan has in con- 
sequence surrounded himself with 
partners who represent outstanding 
ability in many different lines. Some 
were originally bankers, some law- 
yers, some merchants. More prob- 
ably than any partnership in the 
country, the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. has in the selection of new part- 
ners recognized individual merit and 
disregarded money. The firm is not 
seeking additional funds from its new 
partners—it has ample resources 
already. What it sought are “brains,” 
and it has obtained them. In the 
past, the new partners of the firm 
here included both wealthy men and 
men of very moderate means, but all 
have been possessed of marked 
ability. 


The business of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. is mainly in securities. The firm 
is a leader in the underwriting and 
syndicate business. Its largest issue 
was the half-billion Anglo-French 
loan floated in 1915, but it has han- 
died successfully many issues of 
$100,000,000. Apart from acting as 
financial agents and bankers for such 
railroads as the New York Central 
and such industrial companies as U. 
S. Steel, the firm is the fiscal agent 
in this country for Great Britain and 
France. The Hearst newspapers re 
cently howled because a “smiling por- 
trait of King George” hangs in Mr. 
Morgan’s office; it is equally likely 
that a picture of Mr. Morgan hangs 
in King George’s office—if he has 
one. 


Mr. Morgan is now abroad on a 
vacation, but near enough to the 
Continent to be available in case the 
German financial crisis requires his 
personal presence. Some months 
ago, he vainly attempted to arrive at 
a basis with the German leaders, 
upon which American financing could 
safely assist in straightening out their 
awkward economic problems. Teu- 
tonie stubbornness brought this at- 
tempt to nothing. The house of Mor- 
gan was, however, instrumental in 
obtaining American funds for Aus- 
tria. If the German statesmen are 
as ready now to meet sound banking 
requirements as the Austrians have 
been, it may be that Mr. Morgan 
may yet render the cause of inter- 
national peace and domestic prosper- 
ity another service, by directing 
American investment funds_ with 
something more mutually beneficial 
than speculation in marks. 


The Current Situation 


The downward swing of prices on 
the Stock Exchange, in addition to 
the decreased production of pig iron 
and the unfilled orders of the U. 8. 


Steel Corporation, have discouraged 
the blind optimists and Pollyannas 
of business, without materially 
changing the opinion of less one-sided 
observers. The business outlook 
holds no great terrors for industry 
or commerce, but its temporarily 
downward tendency should neither be 
blinked ‘at or explained away. 

In the ordinary business cycle, it is 
the raw material manufacturers that 
first feel an oncoming decline in pros- 
perity, next the manufacturers of 
finished goods, then the wholesale and 
retail merchants, finally the consum- 
ing public and its landlords. Thus 
far the first-named class has been 
acquainted with declining activity; 
now the manufacturers of finished 
goods are about to feel it; next 
Spring, if not before, the mercantile 
world should be reached by it. 

Big depressions, however, have al- 
ways followed big “booms,” while 
little depressions have come tn the 
wake of short and spasmodic periods 
of prosperity. The near-boom of 
1922-23 therefore seems destined to 
be followed by a near-depression in 
1923-24. But our banking position 
is impregnably strong, Europe is re- 
covering, prices long out of line are 
being gradually readjusted. Business 
must take its medicine next year, in 
all probability, but it will not be 
anything like as bitter a dose as was 
swallowed in 1920-21. 


Steel’s Unfilled Orders 
The unfilled orders of the U. S. 


Steel Co. have long been considered 
by economists as a reliable index to 
the trend of business, for reason that 
iron and steel are the most funda- 
mental raw materials and that the 
U. S. Steel Co. is the largest unit in 
the industry. 

Accordingly, publication of the 
company’s unfilled tonnage as of 
Aug. 31 was eagerly watched for in 
Wall Street. The future business re- 
vealed by the Company’s report was 
5,414,663 tons, as against 5,910,763 
for July 31; 6,386,261 for June 30; 
and 7,403,332 for the peak of demand 
on March 31, 1923. The high record 
since the War is 11,118,468 tons on 
July 31, 1920. This decrease of 
496,000 tons, though not unexpected, 
was nevertheless disappointing. 

The business now on the Company’s 
books is the lowest in 16 months, and 
at the current rate of production is 
enough to keep the plants going 
about five months. The new orders 
received during the month amounted 
to about 700,000 tons, of which 
200,000 tons were railroad orders. At 
this rate, should it persist, plants 
could be operated at only about 50% 
of their present capacity. The com- 
pany has accordingly reduced opera- 
tions to about 85% capacity, as com- 
pared with 70 to 75% for the inde- 
pendent companies. 

Bidding by Japan for building 
‘materials should to some extent im- 
prove the situation. Yet, if the un- 
filled orders are the reliable barom- 
eters which they have proved in the 
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swered for you in the Babson 
Barometer Letter, just off the 
press. It gives you the plain 
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forecasts developments this fall 
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An Open Letter 


TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


During the next several months TiME expects to double its 
number of subscribers. Announcements will be sent to selected 
lists of active Americans throughout the country. 

Although we are careful to check off names of subscribers from 
the lists over which we have control, this is not always possible 
—a different address, similarity in names and other seemingly 


trivial difficulties make a 100% check impossible. 

If you, as a subscriber, receive one of our letters solicit- 
ing a subscription, we would consider it a high compliment to 
TIME if you will give our announcement and subscription card to 
a friend who you think ought to be interested. 

We will gladly send our announcements to any friends whose 
names and addresses you care to send us. 


ROY E. LARSEN, 


Circulation Manager. 
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RADIO CROWN 


Its Crowning Virtue is 
DISTANCE 


Produced to satisfy 
the demand of those 
who crave great 
length. If it’s Distance 
you want, then try a 
Radio Crown. Other 
attributes besides 
distance will. appeal 
to the golfer. 


Recess marking only. 


Price 75¢ each 
$9.00 per dozen 


Other Wanamaker 
Golf Balls 


Silver King 
Blue Radio 


Write for illustrated catalog 
No. 500 listing Wanamaker 
golf balls and full line of 
clubs, bags, grips, etc. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Sole authorized wholesale Dis- 
tributors in America of Silver 
King Golf Balls (made in Eng- 
land), and our own exclusive 
group—Blue Radio, Radio Crown, 
Mystery, Red Flash and Taplow 
—covering every type of golfer. 








past, we are undoubtedly entering a 
period of deelining production and 
decreasing prosperity. 


Construction in 1924 


Building booms come less often 
than booms in other industries, but 
when they do they are apt to last 
longer. The prospects for building 
in 1924, estimated by the Dow Ser- 
vice, are $600,000,000 for New York 
City and $6,000,000,000 for the 
nation—both of them new high 
records. 

In 1922 New York construction 
aggregated $523,000,000; this year 
would have probably seen a total of 
$560,000,000 by this time had it not 
been for the “ buyers’ strike” from 
May to August. Next year’s con- 
struction will inelude work deferred 
from this year, plus what another 
year would normally develop. 

Despite the steady annual increase 
in construction, however, it is un- 
likely that material or labor costs will 
be quite so high as in the Spring of 
this year. Whereas in 1920-1923 
American building material manu- 
facturers were unprepared for the 
excessive demands placed upon them, 
another year will see their plant 
capacities and financial resources 
greatly increased. Demand will not 
be less, but supply greater. Prices 
already are too low to be toppled by 
extensive foreign competition. 

The necessity for rebuilding Jap- 
anese cities has tended to impart 
strength to material prices, and to 
stave off prospects for lower prices 
here for another year. In conse- 
quence, American. builders are now 
going ahead again, instead of waiting 
for lower costs. Even the conserva- 
tive investor is not so inclined to hesi- 
tate over present expensive construc- 
tion, after realizing the prospective 
Japanese demand for building 


_ materials. 


Artificial Silk 

Although the silk-producing area 
of Japan was for the most part out 
of the zone devastated by the earth- 
quake, about 25% of the silk-reeling 
plants of the country were reported 
as ruined, along with large stocks of 
silk burned in Tokyo and Yokohama. 
The industry in consequence faces a 
shortage of the raw material, accom- 
panied ty uncertain prices on high 
levels. 

This situation is expected to greatly 
favor the wider employment of arti- 
ficial silk for some time, although the 
synthetic and manufactured prod- 
uet is not in all ways an acceptable 
substitute for the natural silk. Arti- 
ficial silk is made mainly of either 
cotton linters or wood pulp, treated 
with pierie acid; various secret proc- 
esses give the resulting cellulose the 
required viscosity and sheen, by fore- 
ing it through tiny holes and spinning 
it—just the process of the silk worm 
when it spins its cocoon. 

Last year the U. S. led the nations 
in the production of artificial silk. 


AERONAUTICS 








255 Miles Per Hour 


During the week Lieutenant L. H. 
Sanderson, of the Marine Corps, 
flying the Navy-Wright Pulitzer 
racer, traveled at 238 miles an hour 
over Mitchel Field, L. I. Later 
Lieutenant H. J. Brow of the Navy 
went one better in the Navy-Curtiss 
racer, attaining the world’s record 
speed of 244 miles an hour. Finally 
Lieutenant Alford J. Williams 
(Navy) went 255 miles per hour in 
another Navy-Curtiss. 

The Curtiss ship is a tiny plane, 
streamlined to the last degree, with 
an engine which weighs less than 
700 pounds, yet turns up 475 horse- 
power. The racer represents the 
last word in airplane design and 
embodies a wonderful wing, curved 
on the under as well as on the upper 
side, so as to offer the very least 
possible resistance to speed. 

The Army Air Service, the other 
great contestant in the Pulit- 
zer Trophy race at St. Louis next 
month, is not dicouraged. It has up 
its sleeve the Verville-Sperry mono- 
plane. In this two engines are used, 
one behind the other, so that there 
is an enormous increase in power; 
but the area of the airplane body is 
no bigger than in the single-engined 
machines and the air resistance is 
therefore no greater. 


Boston’s Airport 


Boston has opened its airport. 
But New York, self-styled greatest 
city in the world, has none. Mitch- 
el Field on Long Island is at least 
45 minutes by train from the center of 
Manhattan. Governor’s Island is, on 
the other hand, but a few minutes 
from the very heart of the city. Only a 
part of the island is used for mili- 
tary purposes. The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York has opened a 
great fight with the War Depart- 
ment to allow the island te be used 
for the legitimate and logical pur- 
pose of an airport. 


Anticipation 

In a 12-hour flight the beautiful 
silver dirigible ZR-1 flew over three 
states and gave Newark, New 
Brunswick, Camden, Philadelphia 
and New York an opportunity to 
see this marvel of American en- 
gineering skill, The Navy’s tests so 
far have been entirely successful; 
all flights are made with the great- 
est caution and care. But there is 
no lack of ambitious work to come. 
Collection of data for the purposes 
of commercial airship navigation, 
flights to the North Pole, trips 
around the world, the surveying of 
hitherto inaccessible regions are in 
store for the airship skipper and his 
lucky crew. 
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MILESTONES 





Engaged. David Hunter McAlpin, 
III., of Manhattan and Morristown, 
N. J., grandson of John D. Rocke- 
feller, to Miss Nina Walton Under- 
wood, of Boston and Chatham, Mass. 


Married. Dr. Zdenko von Dwor- 
zak, formerly physician to the court 
of Wilhelm II of Germany, to Mrs. 
Elinor Park Custic Lewis of Man- 
hattain, in Denver. 


Married. Princess Isabella d’Or- 
léans, 22, daughter of the Duc and 
Duchesse de Guise, niece of Prince 
Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, Bourbon- 
Orleanist pretender to the French 
throne, to the Comte Bruno d’Har- 
court, 24, scion of an ancient Royal- 
ist family, at Versailles. Her aunt, 
former Queen Marie Amélie of Por- 
tugal, was present. 


Married. Dr. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
70, son of John Tyler, Tenth Presi- 
dent of the U. S., to Miss Sue Ruffin, 
35, at Richmond, Va. (See page 2.) 


Died. Richard Pearson, 71, Re- 
publican Representative from North 
Carolina to the 54th, 55th, 56th Con- 
gresses, former Minister (1902-09), 
to Persia, Greece, Montenegro, at 
Asheville, N. C., of a complication of 
diseases. 


Died. Lieutenant Georges le Mes- 
nager, 79, said to be the oldest sol- 
dier to serve throughout the World 
War, in Mayence, France. 


Died. Peter Taugwalder, Alpine 
climber, at Zermatt, Switzerland. He 
was one of three survivors of the 
party of ten who first climbed the 
Matterhorn, 58 years ago. Descend- 
ing the mountain, one climber slipped 
and pulled six others over a 4,000 
foot precipice. Herr Taugwalder 
climbed the Matterhorn more than 
120 times. 


Died. Captain Derek A. Shepper- 
son, 26, Royal Flying Corps veteran 
(son of Claude Shepperson, R. A., 
Punch artist), who lately advertised 
Lucky Strike cigarettes by writing 
their name in smoke against the 
sky, at Blackwood Field, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His plane collided with 
a tree as he landed after a demon- 
station of sky-writing. 
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IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 








Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, former 
President of Amherst College: “I 
arrived in Manhattan, where I will 
pass the Winter writing magazine 
articles on education.” 


Woodrow Wilson: “ My daughter, 
Miss Margaret Wilson, spoke before 
the Lawyers’ Club, in Manhattan, at 
a luncheon in honor of Senator 
Royal S. Copeland. She referred to 
the ‘colossal stupidity of America 
in a world crisis’ and urged that 
neither democracy nor any other 
principle could be limited in its 
application.” 


Hiram W. Johnson, U. S. Senator 
from California: “ The New York 
Herald reported the little-known 
fact that I am one of the best typists 
and shorthand reporters in the coun- 
try. In typing, the report said, I use 
all fingers, and once won a prize for 
my complete technique.” 


Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, Presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church 
of the U. S. and Canada: “I, who 
once said I believed the morality of 
the American girl now to be at its 
lowest ebb, returned from Europe 
and said: ‘ The morals of the younger 
generation abroad are simply de- 
plorable!’ The one thing I saw be- 
ing done to alleviate conditions was 
Chancellor Stresemann’s order pro- 
hibiting unclad women on the Ger- 
man stage.” 


Herbert C. Hoover: “When Secre- 
taries Wallace, Davis, Work and I 
were asked by a reporter who would 
win the (Dempsey-Firpo) fight, we 
all replied: ‘ What fight? ’ Asked the 
same question, Secretary Denby 
said: ‘Dempsey will win!’ Post- 
master General New said: ‘ Firpo, I 
hope!’ Attorney General Daugherty, 
Secretaries Hughes, Mellon, Weeks 
were not queried.” 


Miss Mary Landon Baker, Chi- 
eago heiress: “The Daily News 
(New York) published a picture of 
Allister McCormick, whom I nearly 
married on two or three different 
occasion, and Miss Joan Stevens, 
the English girl to whom he is now 
betrothed. The caption: ‘“ A FIG 
FOR MARY,” THEY CHANT ’.” 


William Lyon Phelps, leading Pro- 
fessor of English at Yale University: 
“Lawrence F. Abbott, contributing 
editor of The Outlook, made sport of 
me for having permitted the phrase 
‘without hardly any sleep’ to ap- 
pear in certain of my writings ap- 
pearing in a current magazine. Said 
he: ‘What have you to say in de- 
fense of yourself, Professor Phelps? 
Nothing will be accepted by the 
jury except the solemn asservation 
that you wrote “with” and that a 
German linotyper or a Hungarian 
proof-reader transformed the simple 
and obvious proposition into that 
rough and discordant “without.’ ” 






















Personal Stationery De Luxe 
200 Sheets $2.00 


100 Envelopes 


Your monogram or your name and ad- 
dress in our ‘‘ engraving de luxe ’’ on 
heavy, superior quality bond paper. 
Monte Carlo size, 5% x 8, with deep 
pointed flap envelope. White, grey, cafe, 
blue or pink paper engraved in fine raised 
letters in gold, maroon, blue, black or 
green. 


Remember, that we offer you a choice 
of either name and address or monogram, 
25 color combinations from which you 
may select, and a better quality paper. 
We gladly submit samples so that you 
may compare our stationery with others 
and convince yourself of its superiority. 

200 single sheets (100 engraved—100 
plain), with 100 envelopes engraved, pre- 
paid, $2.00. For engraving entire 200 
sheets add 50c. 

100 double sheets, with 100 envelopes 
all engraved, prepaid, $2.00. 

PRINT or write plainly. Enclose 
check, currency, or money order. West 
of Mississippi add 20c. 


We invite and urge comparison 


DE LUXE STATIONERY CO. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 








CIVICS 

HISTORY 
ENGLISH 
ECONOMICS 
CITIZENSHIP 
CURRENT EVENTS 


The special school rates 
for TIME make the 
News-Magazine readily 
available for use in the 
class-room. 


Roy E. Larsen, Circ. Mgr. Time 
236 E. 39th St., New York 


Please send me the information re- 
garding special school rates for Time. 







































Memoirs of a ‘famous sociely belle 


EW YORK SOCIETY in the droll 

and leisurely ’80’s! What an amus- 
ing contrast to the restless, jazz-loving 
social whirl of to-day. 


In the Century Magazine for October, 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, herself a 
famous belle of thirty years ago, brings 
back the picture of society on the eve of 
the “naughty nineties.” 


Through the mellowing mists of years, 
Mrs. Harriman recalls the “fuss and 
feathers’”’ of her ‘‘flapper days.’’ 
Memories crowd with kaleidoscopic ra- 
pidity. Released from the bonds of 
secrecy by the passage of time, she re- 
veals amusing incidents in the social 
lives of celebrated society leaders of her 
day. She tells of the embarrassed host- 


ess in one of Newport’s most fashion- 
able homes, whose temperamental chef 
refused to go on with the dinner unless 
he had a particular brand of cham- 
pagne! She recalls that the first New- 
port golf links were laid out by Theodore 
Havemeyer just thirty years ago. Golf 
was then, “the rich man’s game that 
took whole cow pastures to play it in.” 


This fascinating story is typical of 
the literary excellence of the new Cen- 
tury. And the whole October number is 
rich in things you’ll delight to read. 
Don’t miss it—buy it to-day. At any 
leading news-stand. 

And—you ought to read the Century 


every month. Try it—clip the coupon 
and send ‘it right along. 


In the October Century 


The Gifts of the Fourth 


Goddess. A Story. 
By Floyd Dell 
Ibsen and Emilie Bardach. 
The Romance of a Great 
Genius. By Basil King 
The tow Crop. 
By Frank Tannenbaum 


The Mixer. A Story. 
By Lois Seyster Montross 
The Ether of Space. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 
The Saga of Pecos Bill. 
By Edward O'Reilly 
The Adolescent Guild. 
By Oliver M, Sayler 


Where the Foam Flies. A 
Story. 
By Charles J. Finger 
The Human Goal of Educa- 
tion. 
By Arthur E. Morgan 
President of Antioch College 


he CENTURY 


or October 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


C4 Send me the Century Magazine for one year, for which I enclose $5. 





POINT with PRIDE 


————— ee 


After a cursory view of Trimx’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Clock-like functioning in the U. 8S. 
Treasury Department. (P. 3.) 


Exemplary industry at the desk of 
the Secretary of State. (P. 6.) 


Sixteen living sons of America’s 
Presidents. (P. 1.) 


The return of a stolen Reni. (P. 
15.) 


The West—it reads the magazines. 
(P. 21.) 


The first big play of the theatrical 
season—Ervine to Belasco to Fiske. 
(P. 16.) 


Primo Rivera, strong man of 


Spain. (P. 11.) 


A scientific effort to cure in ¢ca- 
nines a dread disease. (P. 19.) 


The buoyancy of Japanese jour- 
nalism. (P. 21.) 


The American flag, the first regu- 
larly to circumnavigate the globe. 
(P. 3.) 


Authoritative word that infants 
are no longer betrothed in China. 
(P. 13.) 


A Class AA city that has won tive 
consecutive baseball pennants. (P. 
20.) 


Two hundred fifty-five miles per 
hour (by plane). (P. 24.) 


Claude Monet, still not too blind 
to paint. (P. 15.) 


The Borgia home, vindicated of a 
daily poison menu. (P. 14.) 


U. S. dollars for Japanese relief. 
(P. 12.) 


Rejoicing in Ireland. (P. 9.) 
Non-politieal visit of Ex-Chancel- 
lor Cuno. (P. 10.) 


Sinking of the good ship Rumor. 
P. 8.) 


Proposed mortgages on Germany 
8) unmortgage the Ruhr. 


VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


A Chicago Tribune recipe for kill- 
ing children. (P. 21.) 


New Red alarms among the United 
Mine Workers. (P. 4.) 


A serious grammatical blunder by 
an outstanding scholar. (P. 25.) 


Persistent squabbling in our Phil- 
ippine nursery. (P. 2.) 


Britain’s radio Babbitts, unappre- 
ciative of learned discourse. (P. 9.) 


Any who blink or expiain away 
an obvious business depression. (P. 
23.) 


Newspapers that arouse false hopes 
in their diabetic public by exagger- 
ating the potency of insulin. (P. 
19.) 


Seven days with no more knowl- 
edge why seven ships were wrecked. 


(P. 3.) 


Whippings, floggings, disturbances 
that called for state-wide martial law 
in Oklahoma. (P. 6.) 


The fate of Fiume, balancing on 
a sword’s point. (P. 10.) 


The washing of the Southern tip 
of Lower California by a tidal wave. 
(P. 13.) 


Archbishop Platon who stays in 
New York without standing. (P. 17.) 


A champion typist lost in poli- 
tics. (P. 25.) 


The possible disappearance of the 
best known portrait of Jefferson. (P. 
2.) 


No quorum, no 


China. (P. 12.) 


President, in 


Feminine hobnobbing with a 
“henna beard.” (P. 9.) 
Automatic spanking. (P. 9.) 


Demise of the mark. (P. 10.) 


A Hollywood which backs Tilden 
against a native California son. 
(P. 20.) 
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Mystery-Detectives’ 
ce Series o/ 


Improbability, cheapness, and 
hackwork do bore—and some- 
times they irritate with their 
implied insult to the intelli- 
gence. Unfortunately, the com- 
mon run of mystery fiction is 
hackneyed. You are guaranteed 
against it in 


The Red and Green 
Mystery - Detective 


Series 


Because everyone enjoys a 
really good mystery or detective 
story — (The Hound of the 
Baskervilles, The Speckled 
Band, File No. 113, will come 
to mind)—we have decided to 
publish a series that will con- 
tain the best that are written. 
So we’ve asked 


Carolyn Wells 


probably our best known writer 
in this field, and herself the 
author of a text book on mys- 
tery story writing, to collaborate, 
By giving her the final word on 
every story in this series, we 
guarantee you against boredom. 
Her first choice is 


The Girl in the Fog 


by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 
To quote the N. Y. Times: “It 
is a mystery story not only un- 
like others but better than 
others.” ($2.00) 


Without Clues 


by JEANETTE HELM 
his mystery story is unique 
from the fact that it develops 
toward a crime to be committed 
rather than from a crime com: 
pleted. ($2.00) 


More Lives Than One 
by CAROLYN WELLS 


Lorimer, a detective new to the 
reading public but a figure 
destined to be as much a by- 
word as Sherlock Holmes. 
($2.00) 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
61 West 48th St., New York 


| Goon Book$ 
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Harper & Brothers 
Established 1817 
Publishers of Books and of Harpers Magazine 

Mark Twain’s Speeches 


Edited by 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


The final and authentic col- 
lection of the speeches of 
America’s greatest humorist. 
“Put the book on the shelf 
with the immortals, for a bet- 
ter one has not yet come! I 
laughed myself speechless.”— 
St. Louis Star. “Every public 
speaker would benefit by a study 
of his addresses. A most de- 
lightful compendium of Mark 
Twain’s wit and wisdom.”—- 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Trade edition, cloth, crown 8vo, 
$2.25. Library edition, uniform 
with “Letters” and “ Biogra- 
phy,” $3.00. 


Jo Ellen 
By Alexander Black 


Author of “The Great Desire” 
The story of Jo Ellen Rewer, secretary,—of her 
adventures in Manhattan’s last forest and longest 


Winner of the Harper 
$2000 Prize Novel Contest 


The 
Able McLaughlins 


By Margaret Wilson 


The judges of the Harper Prize Novel Con- 
test, Carl Van Doren, Henry Seidel Canby and 
Jesse Lynch Williams, are unanimous in their 
choice of Margaret Wilson’s “The Able Mc- 
Laughlins,” winner of the $2,000 prize from 
over seven hundred other manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the contest. It is a novel reflecting 
the best of two periods in American life, so 
mellow, so vigorous, so far from the ordi- 
nary run of fiction, that Harper & Brothers 
present it, confident that the public will say 
with the judges—“ Here is a very fine novel 
indeed.” 00 


49 East 33" Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Formerly at Franklin Square, New York 
Europe and Elsewhere 


By Mark Twain 
Appreciation by Brander Mat- 


thews. and Introduction by AI- 
bert Bigelow Paine 


A collection of articles by 
Mark Twain, many hitherto 
unpublished, varying from the 
account of a loafing, sunny trip 
down the Rhone to the story 
of Eve’s first experience with 
death after the banishment. 
Collectors will value this book 
as a first edition of some of 
Twain’s most significant obser- 
vations, lovers of Twain will 
find it an unexpected source of 
certain enjoyment. $2.25 


The Red-Blood 


By Harold H. Armstrong 
(Henry G. Aikman) 


Author of “ Zell” 


“The story of the self-made man who would be- 
come one of the God-made men, a figure of genuine 


street—of the High Place that was Promise and the appeal. Vulgar and grasping though he js, he yet has 


High Place that was Prison—of Jo Ellen’s marriage 


in his make-up that element of Rooseveltian ‘red- 


that was not a marriage—of looking for love and bloodedness,’ as against the motion picture variety, 
$2.00 which demands and receives respect.”—New York 


liberty in the same world. 


Erasmus 


A Study of his Life, of his 
Ideals, and of his Place in 
History 


By Preserved Smith, 
Ph. D., 


Professor of History at Cornell 
University 

Here the brilliant and versa- 
tile mind of Erasmus is not 
painted in isolation; it is thrown 
upon the background of his 
own turbulent age. New light 
is cast upon the intellectual, re- 
ligious, and political history of 
that time; most of all on the 
question of the relation of the 
Renaissance to the Reforma- 
tion. 


Times. 


Bunk 
By W. E. Woodward 


This book is full of laughter and the pene- 
trating gleam of humor. It is a novel, a ro- 
mance, a story of big business and a philo- 
sophical essay, all rolled into one. It deals 
with bunk, the most profitable article of com- 
merce in the whole world—and, the career of 
Michael Webb, de-bunking expert—his adven- 
tures among business men, vampires, literary 
people, motion picture stars and treasure-seek- 
ers. At random some of the chapters are: A 


Cosmic Evening, The Importance of Being 


Second Rate, Thinking Done by the Day or 
Week, The Romance of Business, A Proof- 
reader Marks a Hyphen, Venus and the Phil- 
osophers, The Money-Spinner, Alas! The Poor 
Author. $2.00 


Renaissance Art 


By Elie Faure 


Volume III of the “ History of 
Art.” Translated from_ the 
French by Walter Pach 


The third volume of this 
famous work. It is much more 
than a history of art. It is an 
outline of civilization, a story 
of mankind and of culture. 
Over 200 illustrations. “ Much 
more impressive than ‘The 
Outline of History’ or the 
‘Story of Mankind.’ It is by 
all odds one of the most inter- 
esting and important books of 
our generation.”—Lewis Mum- 
ford in the New Republic. 

$2.00 


The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth 
By Prof. A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University 


What is justice? And what is liberty? Is there any real freedom in a state where men are compelled to obey 
laws which they dislike? These are some of the questions which Dr. Holcombe takes up. He also discusses the nature 
of the state and the purposes of its existence, with particular reference to popular government at the present $3.00 
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Which 


of these two men has learned 
the secret of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no idea how much 15 
minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


He are two men, equally good-looking; equally 
well-dressed. You see such men in every social 
gathering. One of them can talk of nothing beyond 
the mere day’s news. The other brings to every 
subject a wealth of sidelight and illustration that 
makes him listened to eagerly. . 


He talks like a man who has traveled widely, 
though his only travels are a business man’s trips. 
He knows something of history and biography, of 
the work of great scientists, and the writings of 
philosophers, poets, and dramatists. 


Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of 
every day. How has he found time 
to acquire so rich a mental back- 
ground? When there is such a multi- 
tude of books to read, how can any 
man be well-read? 


The answer to this man’s success— 
and to the success of thousands of men 
and women like him—is contained in 
a free book that you may have for the 
asking. In it is told the story of Dr. 
Eliot’s great discovery, which, as one 
man expressed it, “does for reading 
what the invention of the telegraph did 
for communication.” From his lifetime 
of reading, study, and teaching, forty 
years of it as president of Harvard 
University, Dr. Eliot tells just what 


Send for this Free booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan 


of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 






























few books he chose for the most famous library in 
the world; why he chose them, and how he has 
arranged them with notes and reading courses so 
that any man can get from them the essentials of 
a liberal education in even fifteen minutes a day. 
The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s — 
Five-foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “ the 
essentials of a liberal education,” how he 
has so arranged it that even “ fifteen 
minutes a day” are enough, how in pleas- 
ant moments of spare time, by using the 
reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for 
you, you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that every university strives to give. 


_ “For me,” wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “ your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it showed me be- 
sides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of this page is invited to 
have a copy of this handsome and enter- 
taining little book. It is free, will be sent 
by mail, and involves no obligation of any 


sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it 
today. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to 
the most famous books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing 
the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Bliot of 
Harvard. 
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Outwar 


Bound 


from your armchair to the 
open sea—with Conrad ! 


OMEWHERE Conrad 

himself has told his 

story. When he was a 

little boy in Poland he 

once put his finger on 

a map and said: “I 

shall go there!” He had 

pointed to the Congo, in 

deepest Africa. And years later he went to 

the Congo. He had a longing for the sea, this 

sensitive lad, child of an inland race. He 

made his way to Marseilles and shipped as a 

cabin-boy on a sailing vessel. For twenty- 

five years thereafter the open sea was his 

home. . . There is no space here to tell 

the amazing narrative of his life, except one 

extraordinary part of it. Until he was past 

twenty, he had never spoken a word of Eng- 

lish. Nor did he write a story until he was 

over thirty. Yet today this former impres- 

sionable little Polish cabin-boy is acclaimed 

—not merely by the public, but by other 

writers themselves as the foremost living 
English novelist. 


Read, in the panel at the right, what other 
authors say about this great master. These, 
as you can see, are men of distinction, who 
weigh their words. And all over the world, 
tens of thousands of Conrad lovers echo 
their seemingly uncontrollable praise. 


“ Here, Surely, is 


Genius! ” 

What magic is there in Conrad to account 
for this unexampled enthusiasm? If you 
have not read Conrad, it is impossible to tell 
you. His books, as one critic says, are quite 
indescribable. 


In his clear, free style, he is reminiscent 
of a great Frenchman like de Maupassant; 
in his insight into the tragic human emotions 


Conrad felt the 
s . ¢ call of the sea 
he is as discerning as Dos- when a_ mere 


toievsky. He is as subtle as  hiid. , He sitip- 
Henry James in his artistry; boy on a sail- 
yet the life he depicts—the ‘™* ‘*** 
life mostly of outcasts, wanderers, and ad- 
venturers in the farthest places of the earth 
—is as glamorous with Romance as anything 
Kipling ever wrote. And all over his works 
lies the brooding majesty of the ocean—or 
the mystic beauty of the isles of the South 
Sea! It is an astonishing combination of 
gifts. No wonder Hugh Walpole burst out, 
after reading one of Conrad’s novels: 
“ Here, surely, if ever, is genius!” 


Special Sale Now 


No one ever reads only one book of Conrad. 
Once they start, they get the “ Conrad fever.” 
For no other living writer has there been such 
a spontaneous demand for a “subscription set.” 
Conrad’s publishers, accordingly, are now of- 
fering ten of his greatest novels—at a special 
low price—so that every Conrad lover may have 
them. This set includes: The Rescue; Youth; 
Chance; Victory; Typhoon; Lord Jim; Almay- 
er’s Folly; The Arrow of Gold; An Outcast 
of the Islands; The Shadow Line. 

We will gladly send this set to you for ten 
days’ free examination. This is 
the only uniform selected edition 
of Joseph Conrad published. It 
is printed from De Luxe plates 
and bound in handsome deep 
blue cloth. After you have read 
the estimates of Conrad by his 
fellow-craftsmen, given here, 
can you afford not to have on 
your shelves the works of a man 
who can inspire enthusiasm 
such as this? Ask for your set 
now, while the special sale price 
is in force. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Dept. C-479, Garden City, N. Y. 


John Galsworthy 
says: 
“Probably the 
only writing of 
the last twelve 
years that will 

enrich the English lan- 
guage to any extent.” 


H. G. Wells says: 


“One of my claims to dis- 
tinction is that I wrote 
the first long appreciation 
of Conrad’s works.” 


Gouverneur Morris says: 
“Those who haven’t read 
him are not well read. As 
for those who are en- 
gaged in reading him for 
the first time how I envy 
them!” 


James Huneker says: 
“The only man in BEng- 
land today who belongs 
to the immortal company 
of Meredith, Hardy, and 
Henry James.” 


Rex Beach says: 


“I consider him the 
greatest living author in 
the English language.” 


Joseph Hergesheimer 
says: 
“In all his novels 
there is a harmony 
of tone absolutely 
orchestral in ef- 
fect.”’ 


John Macy says: 


“Except Hardy, no 
living author has 
inspired among 
fellow - craftsmen 
such unanimous 
and sincere en- 
thusiasm.” 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Only $2.00 


A Month If Books 
Aenepind, 4 


4 


4 Doubleday, 


4 Page & Co., 
! Dept. C-479 
4 - Garden City,N.Y. 


4 Please send me for 

4 five days’ free exa- 

mination, charges pre- 

paid, the ten volumes 

of Joseph Conrad. I will 

either return the set with- 

in 5 days or send you $1 as 

a first payment and $2 a 

month for nine months. (De- 

duct 5 percent if full payment 
is made in advance.) 
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